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AFTER ALL. 


BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


The apples are ripe in the orchard, 
The work of the reaper is done, 

And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 


At the cottage door the grandsire 
Sits pale in his easy-chair, 

While the gentle wind of twilight 
Plays with his silver hair. 


A woman is kneeling beside him, 
A fair, young bh is prest, 

In the first wild passion of sorrow, 
Against his aged breast. 


And far from over the distance 
The faltering echoes come 

Of the fi of trumpet 
And rattling roll of drum. 


And the grandsire speaks in a whisper,— 
“ The end no man can see; 

But we give him to his country, 
And we give our prayers to Thee.” 


The violets star the meadows, 
The rose-buds fringe the door, 

And over the grassy orchard 
The pink-white blossoms pour. 


But the grandsire’s chair is e' y 
The cotiage fo dask and elle 
There’s a nameless grave in the battle-field 
And a new one under the hill. 


And a pallid, tearless woman 
By the cold hearth sits alone, 
And the old clock in the corner 
Ticks on with a steady drone.— Vanity Fair. 





THE WITNESS. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


Although I was at the appointed spot before seven o'clock, 
Mr. Davis had preceded me. He greeted me kindly, and when 


we were seated said, after pausing a few moments: “ My dear | asked Mrs. W 


Miss Vernon, I cannot tell you how thankful I am to have a 
friend in you well known to me; but for this lucky chance, I 


know not what I could do: I am in the greatest perplexity, : 


and I want advice.” 

I muttered something about readiness and willingness, feel- 
ing thoroughly perplexed myself, and he thanked me, and con- 
inued : Troubled as I am,I cannot but feel that there is 
something ridiculous in what I am about to confide to you. 
That fellow Mac has taken one of his second or third sights 
about Greyfriars. He is quieter and more rational this morn- 
ing, but half last — he was ee atmosphere of 
crime that is around him. He says the feeling came on slightly 
at first in the kitchen; in the chapel, me pte er ey the 
abbot's gallery, it increased every moment, when he was 
recovering from his swoon, and saw Lady Dighton, he knew 
at once that it all centred in her.” 

“ Good heavens !” . 

“Ah, you may well exclaim. I am afraid to tell you half 
the things he said last night ; and even this morning, he stead- 
fastly maintains that there is sin somewhere in this 
ant | he cannot yet i ise its exact nature, but it be- 

to poor Lady pon See see One of his 
fancies is, that she either murdered Sir Thomas, or that he is 
still alive, and concealed in the abbey—probably in the secret 
“Pcie fs partoot fec can I interrupted impatiently. “ P 

“He is , 1 in . “ Poor, 
old, evil-tem; Sir Thomas died in his bed, just as it had 
been repeatedly foretold by the medical men that he would 
do; indeed, it was a wonder that he lived so long. The idea 
of his not being dead and buried! I know Dr. Saunders saw 
him after his death, for | have more than once heard him say 
ple = a of the expression of hiscountenance. What can 
we do with this madman, Mr. Davis? How lucky it is that 
you spoke so decidedly yesterday about going away! I am 
very sorry ; but you must see with me, thatthe sooner you can 
get him away the better.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Davis, with a sort of melancholy 
= Yes, that is very true; but he won't go.” 

“ ot ” 
th. No; poslaively no. He declares the clue has been put 
ee 

e never su) so strong upon 
betore. He whewertnere Poem. spree ve, but here he must 
ee es ; 

“This is ini ; this cannot be permitted,” said I. 
“ You must write to his friends. Has he any brothers?” 


“ Yes, two; and the elder one, a very sensible good 
fellow, is now in Bath. 1 will write to him immediately, and 
urge him to come hither, Let me sees letter posted to-day, 































will reach him to-morrow afternoon. If he starts directly, he 


may be here by evening.” 
“ Well,” A | he comes, we must do our best to 


amuse your friend, and him as much in the open air as 
possible. There are several places in the neighbour well 
worth seeing; we must plan some little expedition for each 
day; the girls will be hted; and we must make the best 
of it we can. How unlucky itis! I have never seen Cap’ 
Sinclair so cheerful and so conversable as since you came.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Davis, “ ey is as good a one as we 
can devise ; it wil! interest Mac, and divert his mind; and as 
he is not yet strong, I hope he will come home tired, and be 
quiet. Two or three days will soon pass away.” 

“Yes,” said I; “ but I must ask one thing ;” and I paused. 

“ What may it be?” he asked. 

“ Please, never leave me and the girls one moment alone 
with him.” 

“ Oh, I will promise that,” he answered laughing. “I am 
sure he is not at all dangerous; but I pledge myself to keep 
guard faithfully.” 

We then went into breakfast. The following is copied from 
my jouraal, written on the same day, late at night. z 


What a day this has been!—I can scarcely collect my 
thoughts to give a clear account of it—but I feel how im- 
portant it may be to record all that has passed as soon as pos- 
sible, to insure that nothing is misrepresented or omitted. 
Sleep is out of the question ; so I will try to relate all that has 
— 5 just as it 

. M'Livar appeared at breakfast, looking pale and harassed, 
but perfectly quiet and collected in manner. He answered 
our inquiries by saying that he was quite well again; but he 
spoke seldom, and ate little. The weather had unfortunately 

since early morning, and the sky was too threatening} ‘Never saw her ” 

to admit of any long expedition. We agreed, however, if it} “No,” she answered. “She didn’t come back that day nor 
held up after luncheon, to take a walk we had been project-| night; but that I was used to, and I thought nothing about it. 
ing for two or three days, to see some curious rocks about a} Next morning, I saw one of the abbey grooms, a I knew 
mile off, on the well, come running along our roud there, and he looked scared, 
Davis wrote his letter, and, with great satisfaction, I | and he says: ‘What do you Goody? Sir Thomas is 

saw it m: put into —— He and I were so anx- in 
ious for the walk, that we all set out soon after luncheon, al- 
though the clouds still looked dangerous. Mr. M‘Ilvar’s spirits 
improved as we went on. He was much interested by the cu- 
rious caves in the rocks, and their beautiful marine inhabit- 
ants, and the girls were delighted by his descriptions, and the 
information conveyed in them. At last, we turned our steps 
homewards, and had nearly reached one of the approaches to 
Greyfriars, when the rain, which we had quite forgotten, be- 
3 in a few minutes there was a regular 
Jornwall downfall. No shelter was near except a small house 
inhabited by an old woman, whom the late Sir Thomas consi- 


gave her on her birthday upon the shelf there—that red one.” 
Mr. Davis took it down, and red from the first page : “ From 


Sir Thomas Dighton to his little Grace on her twelfth 
birthday.” on 


; then, as if she had at last 
warmed up to tell the story, she went on. “He had 
her up to the abbey most ys. She was a cute child, 
and he liked her to read to him, and to sing to him ; 
and at last he had a bed put for her in a closet out 
of his own room; and when it rained, and many times 
when it was fine, he kept her there to sleep. I never knowed 
whether she would come back or not; and I never cared; I 
was just as well without her as with her—better, indeed, for 
she often made me cross; and that’s how it was that it was so 
long before she was missed.” 

“Not missed?” said I. 

“Well, it were the best of three days before we really 
made out that she were neither here nor atthe abbey.”—I sup- 
pose our surprise and attention pleased the old woman, for she 
now quite aroused hers:If up, and continued. “ You see, we 
had a bit of a quarrel at breakfast; and when it was over, she 
took her bonnet and shawl, and she says: ‘ Grandmother, 
yo bere Bhatt car, SL de rl *Go along? says I; ‘I 
don’t want you here.” ‘I know you don’t, grandmother,’ says 
she, ‘ and so I’m to Sir * *Go along with you! 
says I n; ‘I don’t want you now nor never. ‘He is 
always of me,’ says she, and she tossed her head and 
grinned at me. I think I see her little white face now as she 


stood there just by the door; but I never saw her again, 
though.” 


much more. He had been sent for the doctor, and 
in his way home. I saw several of the servants that day, and 
they told me the doctor said he must have been dead three or 
four hours, when his valet went to him in the morning, and a 
great deal more about my lady and the mourning; and alto- 

her, it was quite ni before I thought of the child, and 

n I sup they were keeping her to help them in some- 
thing or other. Well, next morning comes the housekeeper in 
one of the carri: ; she was going to the town to buy the 
servants’ m: , and she came to me about a workwoman 


dered to have some claim upon him. He had given her the} there known to m ter ; and she told me all the story 
cotngoend qeetes Gating ea Saee, ond eA baneey over how the had found him quite cold, and look- 
in his will. 1 had been twice there with my pupils, both times 


ing as he had not moved since he lay down ; and after a long 

she was going away, when all of a sudden: ‘Where's 
Grace?” says she. ‘May be she would like to take a ride with 
me, and go and see her mother.’ Then I told her how she had 
ann here e abbey, two days and nights afore, and not come 

again. She looked and said: ‘Well, I have 
never seen her since the day yesterday, when I remem- 
ber her on the little back-staircase.’ You see she 


to make some payment from the abbey, and at each visit had 
found with her a daughter, the wife of a tradesman in a neigh- 
bouring town—a bold. , handsome woman of about 
iar, and scarcely civil. Indeed, 
the mother herself seemed to think she was a privileged per- 
son, and I thought her particularly disagreea| She had 
hard, cross old with nothing venerable about her, and, I 
I ber, introduced herself to me at our first meeting by 
staring impertinently in my face, saying : “ Oh, you're the new 
governess, I take it.” However, 1 was glad to run with my 
com to the near shelter of her cottage, and she re- 
ceived us with tolerable civility. She was q 

girl who, waited on her being absent on some errand i 


in 
village. 

The gentlemen b-gan talking good-humouredly to her, but 
they got only shori, rough answers. The rain continued to 
pour down in torrents, and aslender brooklet by the side of the 
road that divided the garden from the Greyfriars precinct soon 
became an impassable barrier between us and our home. Mr. 
Davis said that when the rain abated he would make his way 
to the abbey, and send a carriage for us. The girls talked to 
the old woman, and were amused by her surly answers; and 
Mr. M'livar and I began to look at some ts that were 
framed and hung in no very orderly fashion on the walls. 
They were old, and somewhat curious, and the F epaenon 

ilson several questions about them. seemed 
i and, after a time, began to 
Among 


i 





ES 
i 
E 


talk a great deal with. 
gone the next 


or any accompaniment, of a 
delicate- eo yt yn ge ve years old—a little 
i i light hair and small childish features ; and 
it atonce produced that curious impression sometimes given by 
portraits of unknown persons—namely, that it was no 
figure, but a likeness, and a good one. “ Whoever drew that 
little lady,” said Mr. M‘Iivar, “ was a good artist.” 

he Pre day nym meg Bee A 
village; he has been up to Lon say, 
is getting a good name b: fis wy ;” and she mentioned a 
name that Mr. Davis he ought he had heard of 


“T am sure it is a good said he. “A daughter of 
yours, Mrs. Wilson 


t towards him. He seemed as if paralysed, and 


“No,” she answered dryly—“ a granddaughter.” ness! a ! and immediately waving his arms wildl 

“ Why, Goody,” poe both the girls at once, “I never | above his Liatnestal chaesein namemian? Ar ieneet 

knew you had a gran: ter.” a witness!” rushed out of the room. The next instant we 
“ Li not,” said the old woman. saw him bareheaded in the still pouring rain. He leaped the 
The girls were now full of questions. “ Where is she ?’—| brook, and fleeing on towards the Abbey, was out of sight in 

“We never saw her.”—“Is she Mrs. Brown’s daughter ?”—| an instant. 

“ Does she live with her mother ?” I could only look at Mr. Davis. He came to me in great 


“No,” at last answered the old woman; “she never lived 
with her. Brown wouldn't have her.” 

“ What! not his own ter ?” 

“He warn’t her father. Never mind about her father.” 

“Then whom does she live with ?” 

“She used to live here with me,” answered she. “J was 


“ Nobody knows,” was the short, gruff answer. I had in- 
sensibly been attracted by all ere my meg ee 
ain cnvens aa when tome: obody knows,” I could 
not help looking at her with surprise. “ you may look,” 
eald dhe “but nobody dees know. Some say she went with 
the gipsies, who took her because of her singing: one man said 








he was sure he saw her dancing in a booth at a fair; but most , and yet I could not help at the picture 
think she be dead. 1 know nought about it; I didn’t want It sss only « little, thin, ehild Nothing could be made 
her afore, and I don’t want her now.” She paused, and then, | of i and 1 sat down despair. It continued to rain 
as if answering us, though no one spoke, she went on: “ You ; the obstacle between us and the Abbey increased 
see we were not over- i together. She must have|every moment; and drawing my chair to the window, I 
Tun away; she was too old to be stolen.” watched with painful eagerness for the appearance of the pro- 
“ How old was she ?” mised carriage. 
Si Tn tea a teuge p= bh She oat es aie > ton, The 
: ight years agone, more, a 
would be twenty now, I'm thinking, There's the book he} girla amused themuselyes helping her and toasting bread at 
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the fire. They made a hearty meal when all was ready; and 
I took a cu p Samy still anxiously and watching. One, 
two, three hours passed without a sign we had beea re- 
membered. Evening came on; and it was as dark as a June 
evening could be ere I saw a carriage approaching ; when it 
reached the gate, I was greatl rised to see that it was a 
heavy old-fashioned coach, which I had seen only when the 
enadh-howe doors happened to be o while I them. 
I had expected the chariot, as the r two was an 
open barouche and a phaeton. I ran to thedoor. A footman 
was on the box; and he jumped down and gave me a note, 
saying: “ Mr. Davis begged you would read this directly, 
ma’am.” The man had a scared and bewildered-sort-of look, 
I thought; but without speaking, I took the note to the 
candle in the cottage. It contained only the following few 
lines : 


“Dear Miss Vernon—Ask the servants no questions. 
Send the children to bed as quickly as possible. When quite 
alone, look in the drawer of your writing-table for a packet 
from me. Read it to-night, and remain in your apartments. I 
will come to you early in the morning.” 

By the time I had read these words, the girls were ready to 

; and we entered the carriage; they chattering and won- 
ng, and I too confused and too much troubled to give 
more than short answers. Our road for some distance 
was that leading from the neighbouring town to the abbey; 
and we had not left the coi more than ten minutes, when 
Ellen said: “ Look at those lights; there must be a carriage 
coming.” Janet looked out, and said: “ Why, it is our own 
chariot ; and I do believe Saunders (Lady Dighton’s maid] is 
on the box.” At that moment it passed, and I saw it plainly 
fora moment. Could I believe my eyes? The lamps shone 
full on the face of Captain Sinclair, pale as d seeming 
to shrink from sight in the opposite corner ; on the side 
next me was a female enveloped in shawls, and with a hand- 
kerchief thrown over her face ; but I knew the shawl. I could 
not mistake the figure. However incredible it might seem, 
felt certain that it was Lady Dighton. Yet the carriage had 
no sooner than I tried to persuade myself that it could 
not be. strange, what unheard-of circumstances coul 
have so suddenly changed her long fixed resolution never to 
leave Greyfriars? The strong impression on my mind, that 
M'livar was insane, filled me with horrible conjectures that 
some ul scene had occurred at the abbey: perhaps he had 
destroyed himself--perhaps injured others. Lady Dighton might 
have been induced to quit the ifsome fearful act had been 
committed there—perhaps re her very eyes. This would 
also explain Mr. Davis's note. He wished to prepare me, and 
to spare me as much as possible. In the morning, I should 
hear all; and the chariot would no doubt then be sent back to 
convey me and my pupils to whatever place noe Sinclair 
had chosen to take refuge in. This was the only key to the 
m which I could discover ; but the packet in the writing- 
le drawer was still unaccounted for. oasis. I felt that 
my best course was that of implicit obedience to Mr. Davis's 
directions. We were set down at the side-door of the abbey ; 
and as the girls had had their tea, and it was past their usual 
bedtime, I took them immediately to their chamber, and with- 
out for a servant, got them to bed as speedily as pos- 
sible, them that I believed Lady Dighton had been sud- 
about it the next 
I left them and lighted the candles in my 
-room, it was some time ere I could venture to 
open the wer. With a trembling hand, at length 
pulled it forward. man pete lay before me, directed 
to me in Mr. Davis's ting. Within it were several 
sheets of closely written paper, in a hand'l was not acquainted 
with, and two notes from Mr. Davis; one num 1, and 
“ Read this first” written upon it; the other numbered 2,“ Do 
not read this till you have manuscript.” The first 
note merely said: “ Read this manuscript to-night; and when 
you have finished it, read my second note. I will take care 
that you shall not be interrupted.” 
PRS am poy l obeyed. Having subsequently copied the Ts 
osed to me, I will now introduce the story they told in its 
proper place. 
LADY DIGHTON’S NARRATIVE, ADDRESSED TO CAPTAIN 
SINCLAIR. 

My reasons for writing this narrative will be evident at its 
close. Many brief notices of that which I am compelled to 
tell will be found in various places that will be certain to be 
looked into, in case of my death or severe illness. The finders 
of those may think of me as tigey please. A simple 
fact is them, with directions how to act upon it. No 
doubt, it will fill them with aversion and horror. This is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. But there is one whom 
I wish should know, that love for him has been the moving 
impulse of my miserable, misdirected life. I wish him also to 
enianeunt truly what that life has been before and after I 
knew him. Oh, could he have given me his first love, how 
changed would that life have been ! 

I have no recollection whatever of my mother, but I believe 
that she was not the wife of my father, and that she either left 
him or died very young. M er never spoke of her to me. 
My first remembrances of take me to various small 
ings in fashionable seaports and other frequented watering- 
places, where, when a very small child, I had some careless 
dirty girl to look after me, and a fresh one at every town we 
went to, After I was about eight years old, I had no attend- 
ant, but managed for myself, strangely enough, I believe ; and 
I was more or less neglected, according to the temper and 
habits of our different landladies, with whom I used to asso- 
ciate, and generally take my meals. One ofthese with 
whom we remained must have been a very 


denly taken ill, and that we should hear a 
morning. When 


own 


rears 


down stairs n. That same ev , my father brought 
prapeny A AY my drink pos e; and as I sat 
with my dirty novel in a corner, I now and then caught a few 
words of their conversation. . At one time I heard the man 
say: “ She will be handsome;” and at another: “ With 
that face and voice, if she is well taught, and gets rid of all 
that vulgar trickery, she would tively be a mine of wealth 
—a mine of wealth, I say.” I did not catch my father’s an- 
swers, as he evidently lowered his voice, and so in general did 
the other, but not so cautiously, and in a few minutes I again 
distinguished the words: “I could give you a letter to a man 
I know in Paris, who would do all you want.” No more was 
said that I could hear, as I did not listen very curiously, and 


our removal to Paris about two months afterwards. We lodged 
with a music-master, a violent democrat, from whom I re- 
ceived daily lessons in music and singing. I had also dancing 
lessons, combined with what was call aoe. I was 
pleased with my new studies, and with the flattering praises 1 
met with, and I very much preferred my Parisian to my Eng. 
lish manner of living. Three years of my life, till I was near 
fifteen, were Sago in Paris ; they were memorable years, from 
"90 to "94. father had many intimates among the revolu- 
tionists; and I could write volumes on all I saw and heard 
during that time. I su my father was more than usually 
successful at the ee pee he frequented. He did not 
become rich, but he generally enough to spend in the 
ways he best liked. We frequently had guests—a few at a 
time—consisting of his favourite associates ; and I often lis- 
tened ly to the unrestrained opinions of the most des- 
perate spirits and determined free-thinkers of those wild and 
terrible years—strugglers for right and truth, who too often 
had to wade through blood to attain their glorious objects, 
and too often, alas, perished in the effort. I had no prejudices 
of education to fetter and blind me; my mind was a blank, 
and I grasped the new knowledge that was —- to it 
with my whole heart and strength. I think it has never really 
failed me ; but of this I need speak no more. 

We returned to England when I was barely fifteen, and at a 
seaport which happened to be the first place we remained at 
for ~ time, my father discovered a distant relativein a youth 
recently nominated to a cadetship at Calcutta, whither he was 
about to sail, but had been detained by contrary winds. He 
remained there only a few weeks, but those few weeks decided 
the whole aspect of my future life. Charles Sinclair was con- 
tinually with us. He knew no one in the place, and was much 
too and too amiable to be aware of the nature of my 
father’s habits and associates. 
each other. I was his daily companion. 
summer days her on the shore, or 
some shad , looking on the blue sea and the cloudless 
heavens. Four weeks = in this manner; my life will tell 
their influence on me. To him they were only pleasant hours 
passed with one for whom he felt perhaps somewhat of a 
brother’s liking. When we parted, it was with promises never 
to torget each other, and to write frequently. 

I cannot speak of the utter wretchedness that followed that 


fooki : ill, and made some faint attem: 
and take care of me. but it soon wearied him; and as we were 
soon to remove to another town, he satisfied himself by decid- 
ing that I only wanted change of air and scene. A letter from 
Charles from the Cape gave me new life, and wilfully miscon- 
struing its kind and affectionate expressions, I be, to con- 
sider m affianced wife of my cousin. My letters, how- 
ever, like his own, contained nothing beyond tender recollec- 


e spent the long 
inland, sat on 


pose womanly instinct compelled me to confine m 
within the limits marked out to me, as it were, by ah own let- 
ters. My father seldom saw his, and never mine. He did not 
object to the co ence, and I believe scarcely gave it a 
thought. Meanw'! time wore on, and my début as a public 
began to be talked of; and it was more than three years 
after my cousin sailed = ——— Sone to Bath for 
that especial purpose. Here various ys occurred, owing to 
engagements of my father’s, the objects of which ware ta 
known to me; and afterwards I was unable to during an 
entire winter and spring from the consequences a violent 
cold, which produced weakness in the muscles of the throat 
and chest. It was at this time that we became acquainted 
with Sir Thomas Dighton. I need not describe him. His en- 
ormous wealth, infamous character, and satanic temper, are 
well known to all who ever heard of him. This man con- 
ceived a violent passion for me. On my part I positively de- 
tested him. It was ie to me even to look at him 
and hear him speak ; but my father soon to perceive 
the manifold advantages that might result his insane 
oy and ultimately he became a mere in his clever 
ds. These considerations, coupled with t that I 
might permanently lose my voice, induced him to 
Sir Thomas's visits, and to employ both threats and persua- 
sion to compel me to endure his society, and treat him with 
) pe Len A At that ons 3 had — the real — 
so constantly associating with my father ; I thought only 
that he lost his money freely, and that he preferred playing at 
our gs to the public rooms. I had frequently before 
been obliged to play the civil hostess to men who were repul- 
sive tome. I was med to bold admiration and vul 
flattery ; but at length the truth became manifest to me, and I 
saw the precipice to which my father was | 
ancient lover and myself. Each day that came 
the announcement of my doom, I nerved m 
most ed resistance. I felt that my father little knew 
the sort of character which he had or rather suffered 
to form itself, and that while there must be a limit to his 
— and influence over me, there could be none to my de- 
ance of both, provided I had yoy coe to persevere in my re- 
— — this strength I felt that I possessed, and could fear- 
employ. 
en ‘ireaded moment came, however, it found me ut- 
terly helpless and of resistance—indifferent as to 
what my fate in life t be—careless of life itself. The very 
day before my father laid before me the magnificent proposals 


ring 
yself to the 


- | of Sir Thomas, I received a letter from my cousin, telling me 


of his marriage, after a few weeks’ acquaintance, with a gi 
as penniless as himself. His letter was full of her beauty, her 
sweetness, and her numberless perfections. I saw how blindly 
I had deceived myself; I felt that he now loved for the first 
time, and I was stunned by the blow. I perceived the great- 
ness of my selt-delusion, my mad passion, my vain hopes; but 


soon ount over bitter feeling was the determina- 


rl 





it was long before 1 began to connect this conversation with | 


Indeed, they saw but little of 


Even my father at last began to notice that I was 
to think about me 


tions of the past, and indefinite hopes for the future. I sup- 
feelings 


our poteaciy sate at Fairley age bay Fee of dissi 
habits and doubtful reputation. er encouraged him, 
and revelled in the luxuries and self indulgences 80 suited to 
his tastes and wishes, but which he had never before been able 
to enjoy. He believed that he had secured for himself a life of 
caneeeag nee, as he had taken care to priate to 
me & lange come wholly independent of my hi d. The 
doting o ielded to all his demands, and had left 
the ent of pin-money, settlement, and jointure en- 
tirely tohim. He was many years my father’s senior, and 
older than his age in constitution and appearance, and I could 
see that my father aptee the idea of outliving him, and re. 
| velling in his wealth. But in less than three years from m 
marriage the sechemer himself was seized by a sudden attack 
on the brain, while at the card-table, and died in a few hours, 
insensible to the last. I did not affect a sorrow that I could 
not feel ; not even in childhogd had he won my love; and as 
I older, and began to perceive the nature of our mode of 
life, I leerned ly more and more to contemn, and even 
despise him. long, however, I began to find that he had 
been a support and protection to me. I had hitherto cared 
little for my husband’s increasing ill-temper; but soon after 
the death of my father, it became almost intolerable. He was 
capricious and violent, and at length madly jealous. He 
thwarted me in all my favourite pleasures and amusements, 
and affronted every man to whom I showed any favour. The 
restraint of my father’s presence being removed, we lived a 
life of perpetual contention. Some months went on in this 
manner, I being as little inclined to yield as he was, when he 
suddenly began to relax in his determined opposition to what- 
ever I planned or proposed, and encouraged me to join a gay 
party who were projecting a sort of progress through the west- 
ern counties, with the intention of stopping wherever there 
was any sight to be seen or pleasure to be enjoyed. He agreed 
to the scheme with singular alacrity, stipulating only that I 
| should accompany him to Greyfriarsa few ro Be my friends 
commenced their journey, and ro them when they drew near 
jour neighbourhood. To this I agreed withont the slightest 
| Suspicion of his intentions. The result is well known. I en- 
tered these gloomy walls, and became a prisoner within 
them. 

It were vain to tell how desperately I resisted ; how satani- 
cally he enjoyed his triumph. I should here say, however, 
that during the first day or two that followed our arrival, and 
before he had thrown off the mask, my husband revealed to 
me the curious secret of some concealed rooms in the abbey, 
that its possessor was pledged to disclose only to his next heir, 
and that this property being included in my settlement, he 
was bound to make me acquainted with their existence. He 
was most a in describing to me the extraordinary in- 
genuity of the mode of concealment, and the impossibility ot 
discovery, the entrance being of most intricate approach, and 
forming, apparently, an unbroken surface of wall; and as the 
fastenings within were of great strength, it was impossible to 
discover any break or opening, so long as the concealed in- 
mate within chose to keep the bolts and bars in their places. 
I was interested by these details, and curious to see these 
chambers. There were two small rooms; one of them direct- 
ly at the back of the kitchen-chimney, was always warm in 
the coldest weather; the other was cool and comparatively 
airy, having several contrivances in the roof for the admission 
of air. In the winter-chamber, Sir Thomas showed me 4 
es in the kitchen chimney-wall, full of blankets and red-linen, 
and mattresses rolled together, which were always warm and 
ready for immediate use. In the summer room, were the re- 
mains of stores of wax-candles, orange-coloured from age, and 
afew books. There was a never-failing sup 4 of water to 
both apartments, a sufficiency of old-fashion rniture, and 
every requisite convenience. Food and articles even of con- 
siderable size might be conveyed to the inmates of these rooms 
by means of a movable portion of the wall near the entrance, 
and like it, apparently part of the wall itself. I have given 
the most minute description of the means of access to these 
apartments in the — which will be found after my death, 
and will now only that when Sir Thomas announced his 
intention of remaining at Greyfriars, he hinted, during the 
violent altercation which ensued, that it would be easy fora 
refractory person to be conveyed to those chambers and con- 
fined there. “ They are always ready for use,” he added ; “and 
if a gay lady were suddenly to disappear, who would dream 
of anything but that she had gone off with some pleasant com- 
panion to a distant land.” 

“How would she be taken thither?” I asked, laughing in- 
dignantly. 

“ Money, my dear lady,” was the sneering reply—* money 
would easily purchase means and silence too.” 

I did not submit quietly to my imprisonment ; I wrote let- 
ters of complaint to my trustees, and to others whom I be- 
lieved to be my friends; but I received only advice to be pa- 
tient, and ions that Sir Thomas would no doubt, ere 
long, relax in his present determinations, and 1 should gradvu- 
| ally, if I played my cards well, be relieved from my present 
; annoyances. To all outward appearances, I had little to com- 
| plain of. I could not say that I was personally ill-used ; I had 
| a complete establishment of servants, carriages, and horses at 
| my command, and every luxury that wealth could afford me. 
| My expressions of dislike to the dulness of my life at Grey- 
| friars were evidently little heeded, and I not but feel 

pation of the first years 


that, amid all the splendour and dissi, 
iage, I had failed to make a single real friend. The 
large income secured to my sole and separate use became 
worse than useless to me, and Sir Thomas greatly enjoyed 
telling me every quarter that it was duly paid into my 
banker’s hands in London. Soon, however, a new interest ab- 
sorbed me, and rendered me indifferent to all other subjects. 
My cousin, Charles Sinclair, wrote to tell me that he was the 
father of twin-daughters, and a heart-broken widower. His 
own health ; and in about two years from the birth 
| of his children, he was obliged to retire from the Indian ser- 
| vice on a small pension. At this time, also, the paralysis that 
| attacked Sir Thomas relieved me from ae Ee of my 
| thraldom, and I blessed the hitherto useless wealth which en- 
jabled me to a home for Charles Sinclair and his 
| children in a house in our vi , very near Greyfriars. 
| I saw him once in, and felt that I had still something 
| live for. The helplessness of my husband enabled me tospend 
| @ cousiderable portion of every day as I pleased; and as ume 
went on, my heart rejoiced in seeing my cousin improving 2 
health and , and more and more able to enjoy my 5 
| ciety and the endearments of his children. Sir Thomas, how- 
| ever, still retained many means of restraining and torment 
|ing me; and had Charles been a less amiable and excellent 
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His demoniacal temper was fearfully 
er ete ne It was to hear 
su 


which he yet retained to insult and 
To the servants who attended upon 


ated by his utter | from thé point of view named, and it glowed in the 
dreadful w the wretched old | sunlight Fik 
erer would blaspheme, and how he delighted in the power | heaven. One broad, trian 
me to desperation. | pyramid was spread out 
he was also inces-| upon the Riffel musing upon the accessibility of the far-shoot- 


burning 

touched with a flame from 

side of that huge three-faced 
fore the eye, and we stood long 


ke an altar of 


santly violent, capricious, and unreasonable, and nothing but | ing apex, which had long been pronounced beyond the reach 
high wages and occasional bribes enabled me to retain them | of any ordinary climber. Other neighbouring summits had, 
in our service. To one oo only did he ever show any | one by one, given foothold to one and another of the moun- 


shadow of kindliness an 
about twelve years old at the time I am speaking of; he' 


consideration ; this was a little girl }taineering English, while this remained unscaled. It had 


r| been said, that if ascended at all it would be by a famous cha- 


mother was daughter to an old woman in the village, and it| mois-hunter of the district, who dared everything and was 


was well understood that her father was Sir Thomas himself. | daunted bynothing. Nevertheless, up to that day there shone | 


The grandmother, Dame Wilson, had the care of the child, | the perilous peak untrodden by one of Adam's race, and, as 


and received a regular annuity from Sir Thomas. The mothe: 


had for some ape been married to a tradesman in our mar-| since it had alread 


ket-town, wit 


r| we thought while gazing upon it, not likely to be trodden, 
y been unsuccessfully attempted from dif- 


, as I have been told, a handsome portion from | ferent sides by good climbers. Yet, on that very day, at that 


the same source. The girl had been taught to read and write, | very hour, an Englishman, whom we had unknowingly passed 
which was all, Sir Thomas used to say, a woman needed to|on the way, was meditating his slow yet sure ascentto the 
know. She wasa pale, quiet child, and had a pleasant voice | point at which another Englishman was looking in despair; 


both in reading and singing, and my husband often had he 


r| and, as we descended the valley in the afternoon, and paused 


to the abbey to read the newspapers to him. After his para-| at a newly-built hotel where the cocks and hens had occupied 
lytic attack, when he was confined to his own chamber, he had | the best room when we called, before our ascent, we learned 
a little bed for her put into a large closet, the door of which | from a peasant that one of our compatriots had started that 
was in a deep recess in which his own bed was placed; and | morning for the Weisshorn, and was then somewhere upon the 
when the weather was bad, or he had reason for ns grand mountain mass. This was Prof. Tyndall, who was then 


her to remain, she was accustomed to sleep at the abbey. 


took little heed of her, and she came and went without much | forms the principal topic of the 


notice from anybody. 


Thus time passed on, every day bringing me some aggrava- | praise bestowed upon the guide 


tien of my trials. I could 


look for release only to my | out to be a most faithful leader and an essent: 
own death or that of Sir Thomas. It often occurred to me} without such a paragon of a 
that I was placed precisely in one of the situations which used 


about to perform his ——— Alpine feat ; and this ascent 
ittle volume before us. 

phically narrated, and due 

en, who ap through- 

help : in fact, 

ide it is manifest that neither 

Prof. Tyndall nor any other Englishman could have gained 


The story of the ascent is 


to be discussed and commented upon by my father and his | the summit; and the Professor always seems to rejoice as much 
Parisian friends. They wére fond of discussing and refining | in giving his trusty companion a good word as the latter does 
in hi 


upon the degrees of what was called criminal and sinful. They | i y 
cases, such as a man who, to save a|on the 18th of August, the two climbers (accompanied by 
starving family, takes from the hoards of the hard-hearted and | another guide) began zigzagging amon, 
avaricious the gold that was useless to the possessor, and | Rai 


would propose imaginary 


8 giving his employer a lift. At one o'clock P.M., 
the pines above 


nda; and a certain height was attained for a bivouac where 


never expended in kindness or charity: of the wife who leaves | a ledge of rock jutted from the mountain side and formed an 
a careless and cruel husband to shelter in the arms of her /®verhanging roof. On removing the snow from beneath it, a 


first and only love, from whom she had been separated by | s 


comparatively sheltered was laid bare. This was the 


treachery or violence: of the one life that bars many from | Englishman’s bed—a better place for keeping one’s eyes open, 


freedom and happiness—a life, as they put the case, of utter | we fancy, than for closing them. 


uselessness, the worker of no good, but of much evil—a life 
the removal of which would not be the extinction of a light 


but the erasure of a foul blot. I saw the genuine truth, the 


It was easier to gaze on that 
,| row of eminent s which swept round to the right, linked 
, | by lofty ridges of cliffs, and forming a wild circus in which a 

acier originates, than to turn the head round to the right, 


perfect justice ofthese arguments. I had no prejudices, reli-| linked by lofty ridges of cliffs, and forming a wild circus in 
gious or moral, to oppose to them, and there was nothing in| which a glacier originates, than to turn the head round and 
them to shock or disgust me. There were moments when | | forget all, upon a knapsack for a pillow, the body being en- 
felt in myself that I had power to be guided by them ; but the | veloped in a couple of sacks. 


barrier between my present bondage and liberty secured by 


But, in due time, the hour for stirring approaches. At a 


my own hand was an insurmountable dread of discovery, and | quarter past two A.M., the slumberers on hard couches leave 
even of suspicion. The entire love of my whole heart had | them, think of coffee and drink it, await the dawn, and quit 
a 


been given to one who, hedged about by s 


vish opinions, and | their bivouac at half-past three o’clock. They now round the 


fettered by the tyranny of superstition, could never for one in- | shingly shoulder of the mountain to the edge of a snowfield, 
stant have comprehended the strength and dignity of perfect | cross the snow, cut their way through a piece of entangled 


freedom of action. 
Iam now drawing near to the transaction which has in 
duced, or rather compelled me to write these 


rs. At the | tern aréte 


glacier, reach a critical passage and get over it, ascend a frozen 
-| snow, diverge to rocks and scale them to the end of the eas- 
the mountain. Here a saddle 6f snow has to be 


pape 
time I am speaking of, my husband's valet was a dull, middle- | traversed, and heavy work to be done for two hours. Halting 


aged man, who endured the many annoyances of the duties of | and looking down, two small, dark, moving objects 7 
his place for the sake of his wife and family. He was kind-| a glacier below. These are two men from Randa, 
hearted, and, I believe, would bomeee = Pope spared me some | the first party, and hoping to share honours with them. 


on 
wing 
From 


wish to remain with | the point at which we have arrived, let the Professor speak 


of my trials; he tedly e 

Sir Thomas after Ie had ascisted him to bed, and even to 
sleep in his chamber, but the pleasure of keeping me long 
to be resigned ; and after the valet 


from my rest was too 


awhile for himself :— 
“ Resuming our gymnastics, the rocky staircase led us to the 


t i t wh ourselves cut off fi 
hed ectiled bien in his bed, he was always ebliged to go to bis | humetense were inet ome vale Re 


own apartment, and I was summoned to sit by the bedside 


and to endure the cruelest and foulest language, till the 


wretched old man chose to raise his head to take his night 


draught ; after which I retired to an adjoining chamber, hav- 
ba resisted every endeavour to make me sleep 
in 


is room. 


One night he was more than usually tormented by pain and 


evil temper. a who could have heard him that night 
might well have 


to which human nature can I sat in a state of 


saying, with a fearful oath and epithet: “ 
was poison ?” I have a very co’ 
ments that followed, but I 


uta short and feeble struggle beneath it. 


after such a death, was less terrible than it had often ap 
when distorted by his mali 
far more terrible than the 


that it was not silence; there was a sound— 
unmistakable soundcoming as it seemed 
was like hushed and suppressed short and agitated breathin, 


I looked upon the dead man. He was still and silent: there 
was neither breath nor utterance there! A cold shiver ran} jowed him, exactly as a boy walking 


over me from head to foot: my hair seemed bristling on m 


brow : my eyes wandered over the bed—there was a move- 


ment—a parting of the 


face—white as the coverlet—and a pair of staring 


upon me, with an expression of horror in them that I can 
Wike forget. The truth flashed upon me—it was little Grace 
nm: 





SCALING AN ALP. 


A Review of Professor Tyndall's New Work “ Mountaineering 
in 1861.” 


eminence now so 0 


= ae now turned our attention to the wey wh 
orn, that grand glistening id which rears i to 
height of 14,813 feet above t 

ties, the Weisshorn shows most 
Riffel: as any one who has not set 
itself may 


present 
Tt-was a Sabbath morning when we were gazing upon 


y lieved the fables told of malignant demons 
permitted to tempt the wicked to the uttermost power of evil | yiew of sparin 


tiguing, t 

ow that I dragged a pillow from — > G, tae 
behind him—I know that it was thrust down over his face, 
and upon by the whole weight of my bas There 
was b did not 
shrink—I did not flinch for a moment—nor did I raise myself 
tll I felt certain that all efforts were over. Then I stood erect 
—I threw aside the pillow. There lay the curse and burden 
of my life looking strangely still and calm. I remember I 
had an impression that the sight would be a fearful one; but 
it was not so, and truly the face of the miserable man, even 


t passions. The silence was 
t, yet I had not been conscious 
of its horror more than a few instants, when I became aware | pyman foot trustin 


faint but | +; 
the ed: th ee 


posite curtain. I saw a small white} oeedi 


a similar tower by a veep 
| treat appeared inevitable, but it is wonderful how many = 
out of difficulty open to a man who diligently seek them. The 
rope is here our . Benen coils it round his waist, scrapes 
along the surface of the rock, fixes himself ona ledge, where he 
can lend me a helping hand. I follow him, Wenger follows me, 
andin a few minutes all three of us stand in the middle of the 
gap. By a kind of screw motion we twist ourselves round the 
»| opposite tower, and reach the aréte behind it. Work of this 
d, however, is not to be performed by the day, and with a 
our st h, we quit the aréte and en- 
deavour to get along the 


, Which 
stretch a long way down it. These are now filled with hard 
by the melting and refreezing of the snow. The 


on ory =* cutting of steps across these couloirs proves to be so tedious 


I urge Benen to abandon it and try the 
aréte once more. By a stout tug we regain the ridge, and 
work along it as before. Here and there from the northern 
side the snow has folded itself over the crags, and along it we 
sometimes work upward. The aréte for a time has become 
gradually narrower, and the p jiees on each side more 
sheer. We reach the end of one of the subdivisions of the 


gap about twenty is across. The aréte here has 


cond wall of snow, which dwindles to a knife-edge at th 


to pass this snow catena 
g ite to so frail a support. 


snow by squeezing it with h 


appalling ; but the sense of power on such 


me. He knew that he had done a 
ar tuous one. ‘ Had the snow,’ he said ‘ been less 
shoul 


fear.’” 


wrist and 


trodden by English tourists, the Riffel,| and the human hand proves itself in this unaccustomed work 
after having surveyed from the Gorner Grat the numerous | most marvellously adaptable. 
mountain summits there aggregated into an unrivalled a the human hand 








it 


p biffen into the mountain. Re- | is 


! : } ral 7 ern slope of the pyramid. The | from 
endurance, till at length he asked for his medicine, and raised | mountain is here scarred by longitudinal d 


himself, as usual, to take it. I stood by the bedside while he 
drank it, and he returned the cup, — my face, and | ice, produ 





_- == 


At maginen eminence is scaled ; and far above the climbers, 
t h clearly within their reach, a silvery pyramid projects 
itself against the blue sky :—- n 

“T was assured ten times [exclaims Prof. Tyndall] by my 
companions that it was the est point, before I ventured to 
stake my faith upon the assertion. I feared that it might also 
take rank with the illusion which had so often beset our as- 
cent, and shrunk from the consequent moral shock. Towards 
the point, however, we steadily worked. A large prism of 
a or granitic gneiss, terminated the aréte, and from it a 

ife of pure white snow ran up toa little point. We 
passed along the edge, reached that point, and instantly swept 
with our eyes the whole range of the horizon. The crown 
ot the Weisshorn was underneath our feet. The long-pent 
feelings of my two guides found vent in a wild and reiterated 
cheer. Benen shook his arms in the air and shouted as a Va- 
laisian while Wenger chimed in with the shriller yell of the 
Oberland. We looked along the aréte, and far below perched 
on one of its crags, could discern the two Randa men. ain 
and again the roar of triumph was sent down to them. They 
had accomplished but a small portion of the ridge, and soon 
after our success they wended their way homewards. They 
came, willing enough, no doubt, to publish our failure, had we 
failed; but we found out afterwards that they had been 
equally stre in ing our success; they had seen 
us, they affirmed, like three flies upon the summit of the moun- 
tain.” 





The descent from such a mountain is, in many respects, as 
ee as the ascent, if not far more so. Steps must be cut 

the ice; but the axe now swings from an enfeebled arm, 
and the fire of even the strongest man is half quenched. 
Sometimes you come toa dead stop on the summit of a precipice 
which sweeps like a rampart round the mountain. nd- 
ing somehow from this point, you may be again brought to 
the brow of a second precipice, which is scooped out slong its 
centre, so as to cause the brow tooverhang. At such a place 
the three present mountaineers were arrested in their down- 
ward course, when an extraordinary phenomenon was wit- 
nessed—extraordinary, at least, to human witnesses :— 

“While we stood pondering here, a deep and confused roar 
attracted our attention. From a point near the summit of the 
Weisshorn, a rock had been discharged; it plunged down a 
dry couloir, raising a cloud of dust at each bum’ — the 
mountain. A hundred similar ones were immediately in mo- 
tion, while the s' between the larger masses were filled by 
an innumerable Right of smaller stones. Each of them shakes 
its quantum of dust in the air, until finally the avalanche is 
enveloped in a vast cloud. The clatter of this devil’s cavalry 
was stunning. Black masses of rock emerged here and there 
from the cloud, and sped through the air like flying fiends. 
Their motion was not one of translation merely, but they 
whizzed and vibrated in their flight as if urged by w The 
clang of echoes resounded from side to side, from the en- 
berg to the Weisshorn and back, until finally the whole troop 
came to rest, after many a deep-sounding thud in the snow, at 
the bottom of the mountain. This stone avalanche was one 
of the most extraordinary things I had ever witnessed ; and in 
connexion with it, I would draw the attention of future climb- 
ers to the danger which would infallibly beset any attempt to 
ascend the Weisshorn from this side, except by one of its 
arétes, At any moment the mountain side may be raked by 
a fire as deadly as that of cannon.” 

Further doubts and difficulties occur, but all are happily 
surmounted. At length, the welcome tinkle of cow- 
heard in the distance, and, guided by their sound, the chalet is 
reached at a little after nine o’clock P.M. The hotel at Randa 
gained by eleven o’clock, and there the Professor refreshes 
himself with broth, bath and bed. Some tolerable moun- 
taineers would have been invalided for a time, but, exclaims 
this one, “ My fibres assumed more and more the ity of 


steel, and during my subsequent stay in Swi! I was 

unacquainted with infirmity. 

Pc ae af toed remaseable cise joecinng obelisk, the 
cloud-p' 

Matterhorn. It is deen very few pence eo come 

up to every man’s ex every’ may con- 

ceive what it is from the several p Views of if taken 


a ect for 
. An its sha: from Zermatt and the Riffel, 
Fie wonderfully te war. faithful and beautiful cut in 





ridge, and find ourselves separated from the next rocks by a 
narrowed 


to a mere wall, which, however, as rock would present no 
serious difficulty. But upon the wall of rock is placed a se- 


e top. 
It is white and pure, of ve fine grain, and a little moist. How 
knew not, for I had no idea of a 
Benen’s - 
owever, aly oo than mine. He tried the 
foot, and to my astonishment 
£-| commenced to cross. Even after the pressure of his feet the 
space he had to stand on did not exceed a hand-breath. I fol- 
a horizontal pole, 
Y | with toes turned outwards. Right and left the at ie a 
s is ex- 
y sweet. We reached the opposite rock, and here a 
eyes fixed | smile rippled over Benen’s countenance as he turned towards 
thing, though nota 


perfect. 
not have thought of attempting it, but I knew after I 
had set my foot upon the ridge that we might pass without 


After this, it is a wearisome repetition of similar difficulties. 
But little rest can be permitted, for the more rest the more re- 
luctance to proceed—a bey! though unwelcome truth in 
One hot, clear day last Angust we stood upon that Alpine | climbing. Fingers, 


‘and| * The Professor also tried it, and failed, in A 


this volume represents it the latter. Now, this i an in- 
accessible mountain ; ts untrodden peak fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven feet above the sea- 


level. Its form, not its height, prevents the from being 
scaled ; and it might as well be ae up to unassailable lone- 
d .T 1 attempted it un- 


liness, ney as Benen an 
successfully last summer.* The W: orn has con- 
quered ; the Matterhorn is invincible. age if anybody 
= mee 4 aan is the man. mF ef narrative a ~ 

jure is added present pages. Ata certain point e 
attempted ascent, the difficulties seemed to be » 
and Benen and his employer divided the onus of uish- 
ment between them. Again they scanned the steep, and Benen 
would have made another attempt. “I knew,” says the Pro- 
fessor, “that I had but to give the word, and he would face 
the mountain with me the next day; but it would have been 
inexcusable in me to deal with him thus.” A rare fellow, this 
guide.— Atheneum. 
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_ Rae, SaskeS inating see, pega a 
the ame," in eat mes induces by of lel rosa 0 
nee. The two inns wi 
the Temple, that appellation from the once celebrated 
ixed religious and military order of the Knights Templar, 
who, in 1185, settled there. On their dissolution, according to 
Dugdale, “ divers of the law that came from Thavyes 
Inn, Holburne,” became the tenants, but; their settlement 


the 

“ As a mechanical instrumen the professors and of the students, including all their 
peared to me this day in a light which it eee accounts for our im 

le of constructive art.” i 
a | Six hours are passed on the aréte, and yet at the seventh the _ 
sea level. Conspicuous from | toiling three appear no nearer to the summit, which is hidden | ties as they now exist, but they still retain the ancient church 
nearly the whole vicinity, and supereminent from some locali- i - 

i from the|summit seems still hopelessly distant. 
n the mountain i 
from the admirable frontispiece to the 
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as he looks at the mountain, “ Sir, we | crossed the Col du Bonhomme with him, Sc ageeie- 
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successors for ever. Gray’s Inn takes its name from the an- 
cient and noble family of Lord Gray of Wilton, but the estate 
reverted to,the crown long ago, and from the crown the 
benchers hold as tenants. The government of the several inns 
is vested in their benchers, or, as they were formerly 
“ancients,” who fill up vacancies as they occur, by selections 
from those members of the inn who have been most distin- 
guished at the bar. The benchers have for centuries exercised 
the exclusive power of admitting students of their respective 
inns into the higher branch of the legal profession. 

The recumbent effigies of crusaders attest the entignit of the 
Temple Church, in the erection of which the early knights 
copied the chre at Jerusalem. Although the superior 
classic taste of the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn rejected his ori- 

inal architectural design, and refused to adopt any but a 
Gothic model, their church was built by the celebrated Inigo 
Jones. Faller assures us that Ben Jonson, as a bricklayer, 
“ helped in the structure, having his trowel in one hand and 
his Horace in his pocket.” Shakespeare made the Temple 
Gardens the scene in which the red rose and the 
white—of the rival houses of York and Lancaster, were first 
assumed in a brawl by their respective partisans. To this the 
o> ae of Warwick, afterwards more than fulfilled, al- 

es: 


—— This brawl to day, 
Grown to this fashion in the Temple Gardens 
Shall send between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 


We are informed by Fortescue, who held the great seal in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, that “ from the Temple all vice 
was discountenanced and banished ;” but we learn from Fuller 
that in later days “at the Inns of Court, under pretence to 
learn law,” the student “ learns to be lawless—there he grows 
acquainted with roaring boys.” The benchers made an order 
in the — of Philip and that the fellows of the Mid- 
die Temple might wear beards of three weeks growth, but not 
longer ; and in the first year of Elizabeth it was ordered in 
Lincoln’s Inn, “that no fellow of that house should wear a 
beard above a fortnight’s growth under pain of | his 
commons, and, if obstinate, of expulsion.” In the Cale of 
Domestic State P. , recently published, we find a t from 
Elizabeth to John dal, “ of collector of fines in Courts Ec- 
clesiastical and Marine, as a recompense for having helped to 
raise the gallant regiment of volunteers of the Innes,” in which 
he was captain under Lord Keeper Littleton. We have wit- 
nessed in our day the revival of the same ial spirit among 
the students. That Calendar also acquaints us that regular 
returns were made to Elizabeth “of such as refuse or neglect 
to attend church in their inns.” With the view, perhaps, to 
keep the gentlemen of the societies to their proper studies, 
James the First issued a royal proclamation, in which the 
voters for members of parliament were commanded “ not to 
choose curious and wrangling lawyers who seek reputation by 
stirring needless questions,” and clauses were constantly in- 
serted in the writs prohibiting their election. 

Revels in early t were at certain seasons ananes fe 
national recreations, and were arly observed at the of 
Court. The chroniclers the gay scenes and ues 
—favourite amusements in the infancy o c exhibitions 
—which were honoured by the p of Elizabeth ; but the 
last record we have of such merriment was in 1773, on the ele- 
vation of Mr. Talbot to the woolsack. After an ¢ t din 
ner, Xe member of each mess had a flask of claret, besides 
the allowance of port and sack. The benchers, after 
their potations, all assembled in the great hall, and a rs 
ring was formed round the lace, when the master of the 
wee Lord Chancellor by the right hand, he with 
his left took Mr. Justice Page, who, joined to the other ser- 
jeants and benchers, danced about the coal fire according to 
the old ceremony three times, while the ancient song, accom- 
egal with music, was sung by one Toby Aston, dressed in a 

wn. 


en or flying horse, is the emblem of the Inner 
Temple ; for, the Knights Templar before they adopted the 
lamb, oe ee a galloping horse with two men on his 
back as armorial ensign, and it was emblazoned on their 
shields. The sacred lamb bearing a banner surmounted with 
a cross, is the hw hy the Middle Temple, and seems to have 
been borne by the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem ; for the same emblem may still be seen on the grained 
roof of St. John’s Gate at Clerkenwell. This order succeeded 
the Knights Templar in their possessions at Temple Bar. A 
rhyming lawyer, whether seriously or ironically we are left to 
conjecture, thus claims for his profession the peculiar excel- 
lences attached to those emblems: 


That clients may infer from thence 
How just is our profession, 

The lamb sets forth our innocence, 
The horse our expedition. 


A poetic suitor, not having been enabled b 
to discover those transcendant virtues, —— | 
tims: 





his experience 
his fellow-vic- 


’Tis all a trick, these all are shams, 
By which they mean to cheat you: 
But have a care, for you're the lambs, 
And they the wolves that eat you. 

Nor let the thoughts of no dela 
To these their courts misguide you, 
*Tis you're the showy horse, and they 
The jockeys that will ride you. 


In early times, the clergy engrossed all the earni 
nation, and were therefore better qualified by study 
ee legal as well as ecclesiastical pursuits. The 


stantly presided in some of the courts, sometimes as sole 
and sometimes associated with i 


ot the 
the 
con- 





gence, clients preferred them as advocates. The See, 
in 1217, inhi the bishops from assisting in the law courts, 
and the cl from practising before any but ecclesiastical 
tribunals. ¢ prelates obeyed, but the inferior orders of the 
priesthood could not be cay tnddced to relinquish a course 
so lucrative and so suited display. The tonsure was in 
those days the badge of religious ordination, and the barbers 
had the dimensions of the several clerical crowns they were to 
leave: the extent of the tonsure accord 





udges, | high tone prevailed in parliament, even in the 


d | highly influential, aroused 


Mansfield that the powers of the Inns of Court respeeting the 
bar are delegated to them from the judges, and that in every 
instance the conduct of those societies is subject to the control 
of the judges as visitors. The anxiety of the brethren to poc- 
ket fees, and their disposition to regulate the services rendered 
by the amount received, have been old and inveterate failings : 
an imputation from which even the celebrated Serjeant May- 
nard* did not escape. North relates that being “ the 
leading counsel in a small feed case, he would give it up to the 
judge’s mistake and not contend to set him right, that he might 
gain credit to mislead him in some other cause in which he 
was well feed.” One of the earliest recorded cases in which 
the benchers interfered, was that of a certain Serjeant Davy, 
whom they summoned to appear before them on a 

taking a fee in copper: a practice which they held to be 
gatory to the amd of the bar. The offence ha been 
proved, and the brother of the coif called on for his 
defence, he assured his judges that he had never accepted, 
even silver, until he had first got from the client all the gold 
he had ; and that he had not condescended to touch copper, 
until he had in like manner exhausted all the silver of the 
suitor. He then confidently submitted that his procedure was 
not degrading to his order; but we are not told whether or 
no the benchers concurred in this opinion. 

The authority exercised by the “ ancients” as to admitting to 
the bar, led from time to time to open revolts. Pepys, writing 
in 1667, tells us, “ Great talk of how the barristers and the 
students of Gray’s Inn rose in rebellion against the benchers 
the other day who outlawed them, but now they are at peace 

in.” The most remarkable man over whom the benchers 
of any inn ever achieved a triumph, was the celebrated John 
Horne Tooke, the famous antagonist of Junius. Educated at 
Westminster and Eton, he had entered his name as a law stu- 
dent on the books of the Inner Temple in 1756, in order, as he 
expressed, “ to eat his way to the bar.” Four years afterwards, 
in 1760, having obtained a degree at the University of Cam- 
brides, he took holy orders; and, having been admitted into 
the Church, was presented with the rectory of New Brent- 
ford, Middlesex, and became a popular preacher. Wilkes 
subsequently excited the emulation of the country parson 
who de’ ned also to acquire position and fame as an agita- 
tor and redresser of public wrongs. Men in power were in 
those days peculiarly sensitive; and one of Horne Tooke’s 
earliest introductions into public life was an indictment for 
libel; although he defended himself before Lord Mansfield, 
Chief Justice, > oes boldness, ability, and address, he was, 
according to the ion of the day, found guilty. A sentence 
of fine and imprisonment followed, and the gates of the jail 
had hardly closed after his liberation, when, elated with the 
reputation he had acquired from his defence, he determined to 
take up his forensic calling. On presenting his petition to be 
called to the bar, he was met by the obsolete canons of the 
Church, in which its members had, in ages long gone by, dis- 
claimed communion with the law tribunals of the State; and 
he was rejected as —» my ee This rejection led to 
load public clamour. Horne Tooke made a subsequent at- 
tempt, but was again rejected, in 1779, after a close division in 
the secret conclave, by a majority of one—Mr. Bearcroft, a 
queen’s counsel,“who was immediately after rewarded for 
his vote by high ee at Chester. Horne Tooke had 
resigned his living, it was conceived by many that his 
having been once in holy orders, was used as a mere pretext 
to crush a formidable political partisan, whose entry into par- 


By others, the opposition was attributed to the jealousy of 
some practising barristers, who were afrdid of bemg eclipsed 
by the man who had and who was believed by some to 
have even vanquished, J in the press, and who in the arbi- 


trary days of high e judges had braved the threats 
and tere of - Court aes? emis 

After his exclusion, Tooke again su bearded, in the 
Queen's another Lord Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon: 
who quailed on being told by Tooke that the most illustrious 
judicial characters, Coke and Hale and Holt, had remained com- 
moners, and that the first common-law judge who was ever 
ennobled, was the infamous Jeffreys in the in us reign of 
James the Second. The old principles of exclusion pursued 
him when he took his oaths and seat in parliament on the 16th 
ot February, 1801, as member for the borough of Old Sarum. 
The House, adopting the precedent of the benchers, sat in 
judgment, as Tooke expressed it in his defence, “ on the repre- 
sentative eligibility of an old priest.” A committee having 
been appointed to search for precedents, they reported that a 
eleric was neither a knight, a citizen, nor a burgess ; and “ that 
no person who either is or has been in priest’s orders, or held 
any office in the Church, can possibly be a member of the 
House of Commons.” Horne Tooke, in resisting the bill 

t in for his exclusion, urged that the “once a 
captain always a captain,” ought not to be extended to him. 
And to the objection that a clergyman had the cure of souls to 
attend to, he replied mp amy by House that he had no per- 
son's soul to care of but his own. His powerful reason- 
ing and ridicule on the occasion, did not avail ; the bill 
the House of Commons, but was fiercely opposed in the House 
of Lords by Lord Thurlow, the ex-C llor, who, as At- 
torney: . had prosecuted Tooke for libel. He de- 

ified to legislate against ingic ladividoal, and warned Uo 
ni to a single indivi and warn e 
right reverend bench that the principle might one day exclude 
them from parliament. Tooke was permitted to his seat 
for the remainder of the session, but the act for his exclusion 
became iaw. 

The next most serious contention in which the benchers 
were involved, was with the members of the press. A very 
t i iting the publication of the de- 
century, rmi pul of the de- 
Bates. itr Wyodham, _ oheees manne, ~~ been 
designated by Macaulay “ gentleman i t 
declared “ that if this practice had been tolerated, winked at, 
and suffered, it was no reason that persons should make a 
trade of what they obtained from the galleries.” He “ did not 
know = the conductors of the press, but he understood 
them to be a set of men who would give in to the corrupt mis- 
representations of opposite sides.” 80 Opposed to 
our present notions, were sang to the tendencies of 
the benchers of Lincoln's , who in 1807 passed a most ar- 
ey geaneee order, that they would exclude any applicant 
for ion who had ever received — for any publi- 
cation or report in a newspaper. The inns having been 
Ae to adopt a similar regulation, they, to their honour, 

used. This attempt to proscribe a class then becoming 

{ndignation, and became the sub- 


* “The lawyers paid their homage” to William, “headed by 
who at ninety years of 
in Wes Hall to accuse Strafford. 


stood 
. c *you must have survived all the 
lawyers of your standing” Yee sir,’ said the old man, ‘and but 











for your highness, I should have survived the laws too!’—Lord 
Macaulay's “ History of England,” vol. ii. p. 581. 


liament would have been facilitated by admission to the bar. | d 


was as alert and clear-headed | 


i highest parliamen renown. Two 
poe eee published es of the Ine Lord Cc 
the House of Lords, been compared to orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, and, a question having been raised which 
resembled the Greek and which the Roman orator, it wag 
agreed to refer the determination to the arbiter of litera- 
ture. His answer was, “I canaot decide that point; but this 
1 well remember, that I wrote them both.” It was_in the end 
conceded that the regulation attempted by the benchers wag 
wholly indefensible; and it was admitted that this illibera) 
edict was framed at the suggestion of eight practising barris- 
ters, suddenly after dinner, when the benchers were flushed 
with wine. The order was of course revoked, and it is to be 
regretted that the secret post prandial deliberations of the 
benchers “upon honour,” did not terminate with that reyo- 
cation. 

The legal profession in France, as well as in England, is 
divided into two branches—the avocat or barrister, and the 
avoué or solicitor. In the University of Paris there exists a 
faculty of law as well as of medicine, and the president and 
council of that department admit to the bar. There are differ- 
ent degrees conferred by the faculty : those of Bachelor Licen- 
tiate and Doctor of Law. The discipline of the Roman law 
passed into Gaul with the conquerors ; and the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, in the year 802, mention the profession ot 
an advocate. With a recognised antiquity, far more remote 
than that of the barrister in land, the present very com- 
plete organisation of the French comprises and preserves 
all the rights, duties, and obligations of advocates, derived and 
adopted from its earliest traditions. In the pocgnenave ad- 
vance of law reform in England, it is not impossible that 
inns may be consolidated into a legal university, endowed with 
the faculty of conferring degrees, and reserving both to students 
and mem of the bar the right of public appeal to the supe- 
rior courts. We trust that whatever necessary and liberal 
changes be made in the powers and doings of the Inns of 
Court—where liberal changes akin to the spirit of the times 
are sorely needed—the individuality of the inns may so far 
remain unaltered as that their halls and cloisters will be reli- 
giously preserved. In those cloisters repose the remains ot 
men who have adorned and enriched the literature of their 
country, and have graced and dignified the bar, the bench, and 
the senate. A monument in Westminster Abbey, with an 
immortal epitaph, from the pen of Johnson, records of Oliver 
Goldsmith—poet, naturalist, historian—that he left no kind of 
writing untouched, and that he touched nothing he did not 
adorn. A plain white marble tablet placed in church by 
the benchers of the Inner Temple, sixty-one years after the 
erection of that monument, attests that “a very great man”— 
we again a the affectionate words of Johnson—who had 
never been a law student or member of the bar, died and was 

Beneath the cloisters of Lincoln’s 


nament of = profession, Henry 


a bencher, the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn for the grave of his only 
child, Eleanor Louisa Brougham, who was buried there on the 
fourth of December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
nine, aged eighteen. It may be, that when the learned and 
venerable = shall terminate his earthly career—dis- 

ingui in varied circles of law, literature, eloquence, 
philoopay. and public utility—his mortal remains will repose 

y the side of her whom he held dear, and to whom, his 2nly 
direct descendant, he was devoted. 


FLIES IN INDIA. 


A bald head seems to possess attractions which no 
constituted house-fly can resist. The proprietor of such a shiny 
disc is continually g le. Gate were, by a of buz- 
zing, prying insects, who wade across his humi 4 

hrenological examinations of his bumps, entangled in any 
ittle hair he may have left, and struggle violently in his 
whiskers, as if they were cobwebs. If he tries to read, a dozen 
flies settle on the very he is reading ; if he attempts 
to write, they crawl over the = bgug le is on ; py 

deavours to forget their on in , they do their 
to prevent him, by tickling his hands, hofing consultations 
on his nose, and wandering over the most tive parts of his 
ing invention, the fly-paper, has 


face. 

That ingenious but 
not yet found its way to India, but several contrivances are 
used to mitigate the plague of flies which constitute one of the 
ordinary conditions of Anglo-Indian existence. Silver covers 
ee over wine-glasses and tea-cups, to prevent that 

ess suicide I have before mentioned. Cold meat, when 

placed on the sideboard, is pr d by wire, covers, 
| constructed on the principle of Sir Humphry Davy’s safety- 
jlamp. During m native servants continually wave 

i to disperse 








kins and chowrees about their master’s head, 
swarm of flies that hover, like hawks, over his plate. Some 
| people establish a flapper. This is a piece of leather tied to 
| the end of stick, by which flies are flattened as they wander 
| in happy ignorance across the table-cloth. The unerring pre- 
| cision that may be attained in the use of this instrument, and 
the fatal rapidity with which it can be made to descend upon 
|a doomed insect, is very remarkable. On social 

| however, this mode of executing flies is objectionable. The 
| victims of its operations, in their post-mortem condition, are not 
| pleasant to look on, and its constant use di into & 
| it, which grows upon the executioner, until it exercises 8 
| horrible fascination which he cannot resist. If he once gives 
|in to this malignant influence, he becomes as @ nuisance 
| as the one he is labouring to remove. The so) Pn peal 
| life is the wholesale extermination of flies. With his wea- 
|pon over his shoulder, the i man wanders about 
[im hones te eons of apes wives do. own does 
| stalks it as cautiously as a Highlander works up to eoward 


sho nt Ome, 108 Gomaly 6 mies HO Se 
his distracted comrades that he has added another fly to his 
mess, the president of which was 


‘once joined a breakfast 
enthusiastic b 


an fiy-stalker. Directly we sat down, his dattus 
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wsome bodies dropped into my , others di 
into my teacup. Presently, the mangled remains of a fly were 
transfixed on my marmalade. This was too horrible. I 
rushed from the room, determined in future to share a solitary 


nity from their persecutions by breakfasting with a gentleman 
who habitually made use of a Segoe. 

One'mode of clearing a room of flies is to exclude all light from 

it except a small ray, which is allowed to enter through an 

of about the size of a pea. The flies, who hate dark- 

ness, crowd to the only outlet left, and pass through a ina 

hedge. This plan, though capital in theory, failsen irely when 

reduced to practice. The difficulty consists in procuring the 

total darkness necessary for the success of the operation. The 


E 


ingenious reader may here suggest that the shutters t be 
closed, and a hole bored cone them with a gimlet. hat is 
another plan theoretically excellent, but practically impossible ; 


in India, there are no shutters. 

The only really effectual method is to summon the honuse- 
hold, and actually turn the flies out of the house. In India,a 
room has at least half-a-dozen doors; all of these are carefully 
closed, except one, which leads to the verandah. A brigade 
of servants, armed with towels, is marshalled in a eye 
site the open door. At a given signal, they charge ily 
down the room, waving their w ns in every direction. The 
enemy, alarmed by this unusual Ceneuteatian, retreats 
dually before the advancing phalanx, and is eventually driven 
ignominiously out of the ——— The door is then closed, 
and peace reigns in the dwelling.— The Plagues of India. 





LADIES BY PURCHASE. 


A transaction of a very questionable nature is announced as 
likely to take place on the outskirts of the fashionable world. 
The public will be astonished to learn that a lady of “high 
title” is ready, for the modest sum of £5,000, to play the part 
of Tarpeia, and to deliver over the gates of the Capitol to an 
of the fair barbarians who are clamouring round them for ad- 
mission. Everybody knows that it is possible occasionally for 
outsiders to drift into the inner circles of fashion under the 
wing of some interested who has a motive for doing 
akindness. Extensive political interest, a large rent-roll, a 
powerful patroness, and sometimes conspicuous personal 
merit, are all of use to those who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess them, and serve in turn as a magical talisman to open the 
doors of Paradise. Introductions, no doubt, are often be- 
stowed on those who have no especial claim to be introduced ; 
and very little in this world is given away for nothing. But 
it is the first time that an introduction to “exclusive society” 
has been put up as a marketable article, to be knocked down 
to any one, good, bad, or indifferent, who will bid £5,000 for it. 
The Countess of Béarn was persuaded to present the Du! 
at court, in return for the promise of a successful termination 
of her provincial law-suit. Human nature has its weaknesses, 
and feminine integrity is not always proof against the tre- 
mendous influence of self-interest. But the Countess of Béarn 
did not put an advertisement in the papers, to say that she 
would initiate anybody into the mysteries of fashionable life 
who would give her her own price. This, however, is what 
“ A lady of high title and first position” pi , in the pa- 
e of the week, todo. She “will receive at her husband's 

est-end mansion, a lady wishing to be properly presented, 
or aspiring to oe derivable from an introduction to 
exclusive society. dence must be kept, name and all 
circumstances stated, and no ambiguous inquiries will succeed. 
£5,000 is requisite.-—K. G., 2, yyy Whitehall.” 

The history of a London season is a history, am other 
things, of struggles, triumphs, and tments. e in- 
most circle contains, or is su’ by those outside to con- 
tain, all that social life can give of social , honours, 
and delights. Round about it are numberless larger rings— 
the coulisses of Fashion—occupied b aspirants who view the 
position of those outside them with disdain, their own position 
with dissatisfaction, and that of the more fortunate with ad- 
miration and envy. Half the ball-rooms in London at this 
time of the year are filled with people whose pleasure for the 
night is spoilt by the reflection that they have not been able to 
be somewhere else. It would save a great deal of trouble and 
of expense if the plan ae ee title” 
were to be universally adopted. acquaintance of a Duke 
or a Duchess, from a point of view, appears to be worth 
something ; and as their number is not capable of being inde- 
finitely increased, the value of the aequaintance—on the princi- 
ples of Adam Smith himself—is le of being referred to 
a pecuniary standard. Ifthe w were —— conduc- 


know what attitude to assume. The lady of title receives fees 
for introductions to her friends. The next step will be for 
ladies of title to receive fees for introductions to themselves. 
Money may soon be taken at the doors, and reserved tickets in 
the middle of the room kept for those who choose to pay an ad- 
ditional price. A full-price season ticket will enable the holder 
to address herself freely to any one she chooses ; while the less 
fortunate are to be restricted to the conversation of Scotch 
law-lords, Irish peeresses, and K.C.B.’s. Different articles of 


Upon with favour; and Bishops will, im all probebiity always 
pon with favour ; ishops wi ility, alwa 
panne te)-aldn ph Bit Huet Fy ma >a igh 
igure ; and a great d t be done in the Cit 
with a skilful investment in Old County Families If matters 
were put at once upon this wholesome and intelligible fi 
and society were reduced to a system of promotion 
purchase, there would be nothing to complain of in the pro- 
of the “ lady of title” who is ready to sell the society 


of her fri for 
and of the railway mania such 


In thedays of Hi 
were done on a large scale, and every da: are done nm 
asmall one; but they have ealdom boon — with such can 
and barefaced efron’ In all probability the advertisement 


things | was received with a 


pens that an attemptof the kindismade. It is seldom or never 
acompletesuccess. Lady Dash may stand at the head of her ple- 
beian égée’s staircase and receive the guests whom she 
herself invited. She may procure erable invitations to 
the parties and balls of “ exclusive society” to which she her- 
self belongs. But it will always be beyond the power of any 
single individual to confer the stamp of fashion upon an ac- 
quaintance as if it were a patent oran order. Fashionable so- 
ciety has its follies and its vices; but it is probably not so 
foolish as to elect into its inner circle those of whom it knows 
absolutely nothing. When it is deceived it chooses to be de- 
ceived with itseyes open. It tolerates the rich, it endures the 
vulgar, and it caresses occasionally the disreputable; but it 
does so for its own distinct purposes, not because it is deluded 
by the credentials they present. 

Ladies “ by purchase” are likely, then, when they have paid 
their money, to find themselves disappointed with the return 
they obtain for it. Five thousand pounds is a large sum toex- 

nd upon fashionable testi ials, and it will not go far in 

uying fashionable society. There appear, however, to be 
dupes and pigeons who are willing to give it. Since the days 
of Moliére and the bourgeois gentilhomme, the ambition of foolish 
men and still more foolish women to rise above their proper 
social grade has been a constant theme for laughing and weep- 
ing philosophers,— 
“ Que ne fait-on pas pour étre grande femme?” 
It is no use preaching down the ridiculous efforts that such 
ple are ready to e for the sake of trusting themselves 
nto a social ition where they are not wanted, and which 
they are perfectly unfitted to enjoy. A Dorante will always 
find feminine dupes enough. The “ lady of title” is aware, as 
Dorante was, that Vanity rules the camp, the court, and the 
rove, and she lays her accordingly—a wary female spi- 
ler. Like the Countess of Béarn, she an not appear to have 
rudish notions about character, for she asks for no references 
the golden goose which she is about to pluck. She is 
satisfied with requiring a full discovery of the goose’s name 
and the | epi “circumstances”—an ambiguous word, which 
may include anything. More scrupulousness, perhaps, could 
not be expected from a patroness who is willing to put her- 
self irrevocably and forever in the power of anybody who 
chooses to answer her advertisement, and of the stationer to 
whose care inquiries are to be addressed at 2 5 a 





We shall have some pity for the unfashionable n who 
pays the exorbitant premium asked for; if, indeed, a woman 


can be found so Caper and silly as to pay it. We shall 
have none if it turns out that the lady of title 
victim to some practical joker or swindler who comes across 


the wife is an unwilling accomplice in the intended robbery. 
If it be so, the man who has the miserable avarice to sell h 


her name bear the brunt of public curiosity. For the present, 


tion with which the pair have surrounded their incognito ma 
lead with 


arrant knavery. 
This article, copied from a London paper of the 10th inst. 


advertisement is a hoax. 
—_>_—_——_ 


THE DUEL; THE VETERAN WINS. 


bitter philippics in which that gentleman 
to annoy his adversary without ex 
compromising his own opinions. 


the councils of Europe, ex 
effectually prevent detection. But the life of thorns they will : 
{+ foolish client, when they have caught her, will a — wa pat ea “= th: ~~ 
not be an enviable one; and if ever the time comes—as it very < it is - Dt A vat bout b an absolute sabenie. 
probably may—for their exposure, they will have reason bit- | ® e in ally , oe peak Mf 
terly to repent the day when they embarked in a plot of such | 0" i ae yeaperee, 


When Mr. Disraeli rose, (in the Debate in the House of| of the 
Commons on the 8th inst.) every one — one of those | remarkable eae occupied by that monarch in the State 
ows so well how | tem of the 

ing his own views or | life, now prolonged thro 
eople settled th Ives | « letel 


Lord Palmerston replied in a speech which would have 
done credit to the most accomplished debater of any period of 
our parliamentary history, of which, in an orator of seventy- 
ag) am erty was a perfect marvel of readiness, skill, and 
wit. To usea vulgar phrase, he may be said to have “ chaffed 
the head off” his opponent. He quizzed Mr. Disraeli most un- 
mercifully for his beneficial departure from all the principles 
of actionon which the Opposition had been up to that mo- 
ment conducted. He showed up the transparent attempt to 
catch votes by appeals of the most inconsistent character to 
parties whose interests were wholly irreconcileable. Refer- 
a the French proverb, “after dinner, mustard,” he de- 
scribed Mr. Disraeli’s economical discourse as mustard after 
dessert. He asked why this lecture on extravagance was not 
delivered when the estimates were under discussion. And 
with admirable pleasantry he attributed to Mr. Disraeli’s pa- 
triotism the reservation of his appeal for diminished estimates 
until a period when it was too late to do any mischief. Ad- 
verting to the attack on the foreign policy of the Government, 
he pointed out, amidst vociferous cheering, how futicowsly 
by an “aocidental and momentary” absence, Mr. Disraeli had 

al ed, in the debate before Easter on Italian affairs, from 

expressing his sentiments on foreign affairs. He likened his 

present oration to the zeal of the recruit, who, having failed to 

fire off his gun at the review, lets it offon his way home, to 

the terror of the old women whom he meets. He drew the 

attention of an es House to the absence in Mr. Dis- 

raeli’s harangue of a single feature of sympathy for the Italian 

cause, or interest in the Italian people. And when he came to 

deal with the new “ Protestant” theory of the independence of 
the Pope, no one who saw it will ever forget the gesticulation 

of contempt with which, far better than in well-timed sen 

tences, he disposed of an “independence” which relies upon 
foreign bayonets. It may be well asked, indeed, if it be true, 
as Mr. Disracli asserts, that the interests of England would 
never tolerate the settlement of the Pope at Avignon, why we 
should be e to approve his ding, even at Rome, in 
the bosom of a French army ? 

To Mr. Disraeli’s assertion of the ae ee of the 
relations existing between the English and ch Cabinets, 
Lord Palmerston gave a flat and authoritative denial. He 
imputed to his assailant that he had become the credulous ve- 
hicle of ill-informed gossip, and he retorted on his assailant 
the sneers levelled at the “moral power” of land. Mr. 
Disraeli had charged the Government with thw the Em- 
peror of the French by dissenting from his views on impor- 
tant questions of foreign policy. But Lord Palmerston, while 
ing a general good understanding and co-o ion with 
France, asked with great force, “ Is England to have an opin- 


herself falls a | 10" of her own, or is she not? Is she humbly, without 


> 
tion, to adopt all the views of France? Is that what Mr. Dis- 


her proposition. Prompt exposure and swift social retribu- — yg eas by P congenital Or is England, on ques- 
tion are the very least that she merits: and her husband, who int .. ” > une te hast +o ts tie tee a 
is evidently privy to the audacious scheme, deserves to share | °P'™0P , ’ 

her punishment. Charity, indeed, would lead us to hope that 


me, to have and to po - 
rance? _— is to — equal of boy ag . ercaal ene 
ual in all respects. e must be great 

in order that she may be equal in moral uences, As Lord 


wife’s patronage might a have the cowardice to make Palmerston said, soundly enough, no Power can speak with 
ii 


weight who is not in the last resort prepared to act with force. 


however, this last point must remain in obscurity. The precau- Indeed, why is it after all, that England and France are, as 


Mr. Disraeli says, the only two Powers which have weight in 
t that they are the only two 


without cavil or remonstrance, to the 
licy of France, whatever it may be ; and when this su 

is once established, the country may afford to disarm. 

»| far such a view of the “ moral power” of England will com- 


is amusing enough in its way ; but we have no doubt that the | mend itself to public approbation, remains to be seen.—Lon- 


don paper, May 10. 


—_—>—_—_——- 
THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
The general anxiety created through by the illness 
Ring of the 


may serve to remind us ofthe very 


estern world. The importance attached to 


h more than the usual term, is not 





| which, as Lord Palmerston said, resembled nothin, 
as the statement of a Minister who has just accep 
of office, and is about to ex 
rope the principles on w 


ministration of Mr. but on the forei 
Lord Palmerston. 
the commercial treaty with France, but the “ 
ments” which had been rendered n 
dlesome and exasperati 
Everywhere, said Mr. Disraeli, in America, in Mex 
provoking the only great power who shared 

the influence of Europe. If we would only let Louis Na 
leon have his own way—if Lord Lyons would not in’ 


need not have a standing army and we 


plated ships. In an i ious disquisition on the tem: 


under the cover of French bayonets. This 
ment by the well-drilled and o 


vernment for their remissness in res} 





in their seats and drew their breath, with that feeling of satis-|man himself. Nobody ever su 

faction with which one anticipates the commencement of a | possess 

favourite air in a well-known opera. But, to the astonishment | ously deficient in some of the virtues which distinguished the 

of every one present, it soon became evident that Mr. Glad-| only member of his house who can be compared with him— 

stone was not the real object of the assault. The Manchester | the lamen 

speech was dismissed in a few contemptuous sentences, and | mains that, at the head of the v 
e orator proceeded to embark on a lengthened manifesto, | k 


foreign policy of | derstanding the posi 

The cause of all our difficulties, it was |called. Despots and demagogues have equally poured their 
said, was not the indiscreet remission of the Paper Duty, nor | sarcasms on constitutional monarchy. It was notoriously the 
Vioated arma- | habit of the late Czar Nicholas of Russia, when a particularly 

by the med-| democratic American presented himself at Court, to find a 
conduct of the Foreign Office. | common 


ico, and in Italy, we were threatening, om and 
with 


might dispense withiron-|more of the luxury of security. The fact 
poral|a nation, when it is once sure that its sovereign will 
power of the Pope,—which had for its object (somewhat at | bow to its will when decidedly expressed, is apt to leave him 
the expense of common sense and re reconcile the views |to manage the 

by | of Mr. Spooner with those of Sir G. —Mr. Dicraeli 


wyer, - 
passed a high eulogium on the “independence” (so essential 
to Protestantism) which that “ spiritual poh a enjoys | land at the present moment 


ted for by the personal characteristics of the 
posed Leopold the First to 


very extraordinary abilities; and he has been notori- 


ted Prince Consort of England. But the fact re- 


wily in abe councils of the 
loms, he has weighed as heavily in the councils of the 


so much | world as the most powerful Sovereigns of his time; and his 
the reins | death, when he is taken away, will be felt as the loss of one 
und to the country and to Eu-| considerable guarantee of peace and order, 

he proposes to conduct affairs. 
ly would | The real attack, — was to be not on the financial ad- | House of Saxe ween Nps complimented on thoroughly un- 


There may seem irony in the praise if the Princes of the 


m to which so many of them have been 


nd of political conversation in ridicule of consti- 
“ My system I know,” said His Majesty, “ and 
I know; but what are these?” But this is the 


- | tutional 


us disparagement of superficial observers. The stir now going 
on in all th 


e old despotisms of the Continent shows that the 


importunity of facts has forced sovereigns and courts into 


with M. Mercier—if Lord Palmerston would not criticise the | something like a conviction of the truth that constitutional 
French policy at Rome—if Garibaldi had not been counten- 
anced at Naples—if the French were left alone in Mexico—we | of 


who deal fairly with their subjects may enjoy as much 
e luxury of actual power as autocrats, and a great a 


part of its government just as he 

pleases. This is, of course, less true of our own than of other 

constitutional countries; and yet the state of politics in Eng- 
affords striking evidence how 


nenengne far from a nullity is the monarch even in the community w 
mixture of consternation and be - 


has been lo: accustomed to direct its own affairs. On the 


phalanx who have | Continent, where old habits of submission have everywhere 
been used for so many months to cheer the attacks on the Go- | left marks behind, the freest countries wish and expect that 











’ 1 to the defences of the | their king will let his influence be felt. Compare the King of 
perfectly genuine. It is not less of a swindle for all that. | country, and to the praises of the great Peel and the | the with any German monarch governing a country 
In the place, it is a gross imposition on the members of greater P; r profuse but patriotic e diture | of equal size. The ector of Hesse is just as much controlled 
the “exclusive” society in which the lady tle moves. If|in the reconstruction of military and naval establishments. at home as Leopold, for the dead opposition of a bureaucracy 
the five thousand pounds belongs to anybody, it belongs in all | But Mr. Disraeli had his sop of comfort for every one except | is as powerful as the active resistance of aChamber. Leo- 
conscience and equity to the whole body, and not to her, and | the occupants of the Treasury bench. The country gentlemen if he can drill his army as often, and insist on as 
she ought to be compelled to t when she has got it. | were adjured to reduce the estimates in order to escape from upon etiquette in bie Coms. a 
Any attempt to extort money for her friends to the | the income-tax, which drained the “ milch cow” of the landed | a absolute prince ys is that he is not obliged to 
= & converting them into a social Zoological | interest. The Catholics were offered the “ independence” of | hear his people’s voice. He is not, however, the less aware of 
without knowledge and against their will. In| the Pope, if they would only cut down the army and navy.| their sentiments; and the Elector of ust as well 
the second the advertisement is a fraud upon the cre- | The party was conciliated by invectives that his subjects curse him, asthe King of the that his 
dulous to which it is addressed. There are nothalf| bloated armaments. Such is the new programme w has has given him its affections. On the hand, in 
& dozen London who have the power of palming | been meditated apparently in the Easter recess. volte, 


the proper sphere of princes, the little Ger- 
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man t t is nothing, while the constitutional ruler can make 


himself heard in the most critical emergencies. One help- 
lessly sways about from an Austrian alliance to a Prussian, 
from a Prussian to an Austrian—the other keeps his little 
kingdom almost as free from foreign influence as France or 
Great Britain. The King of the Belgians has now for years 
been proving something which the majority of the European 
sovere are just beginning to understand—that the monarch 
who rules a great country by the help of a great army isin the 
long ran not more powerful than the ruler of a little state who 
can command the willing allegiance of every man whom it 
includes. 

* * * The loyalty of the King of the Belgians to his 
people has been dictated b sense so striking as almost 
to amount to genius. This high quality he has exhibited on 
many occasions. The few critical periods in the short history 
of the Belgian State uniformly found the King equal to the 
difficulty. When the French Republic was proclaimed, and 
the French Minister of the Interior secretly organised an in- 
vasion of his territories, the energy with which King Leopold’s 
Government repelled the attack was not more conspicuous 
than the tact with which it avoided giving unnecessary offence 
by its \remonstrances. When the Empire of Napoleon LI. 
succeeded, it seemed at first to threaten both Belgium and her 
King. The new autocrat took up the succession of a monarch 
who had ruled over Belgium as an integral part of France, 
and the chief objects of his aversion were the House of Or- 
leans, and all connected with it. Yet Leopold not only con- 
jured away the danger, but actually succeeded, without ceasing 
to show the utmost consideration for his unlucky relatives, in 
obtaining as much influence over the mind of the Em- 

ror of the French as is exercised by any man living. 

he contest between Napoleon and Austria, with which the 
King of the Belgians had closely connected himself, was not 
of a nature to be averted by advice or diplomacy; but many 

bseq isunderstandings are said to have been cleared 
up by his intervention, and not a few difficulties which have 
temporarily disturbed the friendly relations between this coun- 
try and France are equally believed to have been solved by his 
ever-ready mediation. Indeed, in foreign affairs the King of 
the Belgians has long been regarded as the universal peace- 
maker. At home, the line he had chalked out for himself was 
so simple and so steadily followed, that the occasions have been 
rare on which his sagucity could be displayed. Once only he 
was placed ina real difficulty. A Ministry belonging to the Ca- 
tholic and Conservative party was in power, and commanded a 
Parliamentary majority. Some unpopular measures irritated 
the people of Brussels, and barricades were erected in the 
streets. The course taken by King Leopold was characteristic. 
He dispersed the revolt and protected the Chamber; but he 
immediately dissolved it. The country, he said, must decide 
between the deputies and the population of the capital.—Zon- 
don paper. 








MPORTANT SALE OF PAINTINGS AND STUDIES FROM 

NATURE.—Mr. Louis R. Mignot, previous to his departure 

for India, offers for sale his entire Collection of Paintings and 

Studies from Nature. This collection comprises many of Mr. 

Mignot’s latest and best productions. as be sold at Public 

Sale, on Monday evening, June 2d, at 768 Broadway (Snedicor’s), 
by Henry H. Leeds & Co., Auctioneers. 





R. G. C. De MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE 
Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, and subsequently associated with 
Dr. Maynard, of Washi n, has taken his permanent residence 
at No. 60 East Thirty fourth Street, where he will continue the 
practice of his profession. 
Dr. de Marini refers with pleasure to Dr. Bolton, of Fourteenth 
, 
And Dr. J. Marion Sims, 79 Madison Avenue. 








Drep—In Manchester, England, on Monday, May 12th, Hannan, 
the beloved wife of Mr. George Jardine of this city. 
Due notice will be given of the funeral. 
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Aspect of Things in Europe. 

By the arrival of several steamers, the public has been put in 
possession—partly by mail, and partly by telegram—of news 
from Queenstown to the 18th inst. It continues altogether 
subordinate in interest to that which is served up day by day 
hereabouts, for, as our readers know, we are not addicted to 
watching with feverish anxiety the opinions that the Times or 
the Patrie or the Indépendance Belge may choose to utter, 
regarding current events on this side of the Atlantic. We 
have been firm believers during these twelve-months past that 
the declared doctrine of non-intervention would be held invio- 
lable, and we see less and less reason to change this conclusion. 
We cull therefore only a few items from the general budget. 

Time was when the defeat of theMinistry in the House of Com- 
mons, by ever so small a majority, caused a prodigious sensa- 
tion, if it did not involve an immediate resignation of the Go- 
vernment. It is no longer thus; and we learn therefore, with 
unruffied nerves, that Sir John Trelawny’s motion for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill for the abolition of the Church rates 
was defeated, by a vote of 287 against 286, on the night of the 
14th inst., though supported by the voice and influence of the 
Treasury Bench. It was not however treated as a Cabinet 
question—one, that is, by which the Administration is morally 
bound to stand or fall. Equally barren also for the Conserva- 
tives must have been their majority of 17, which Mr. Estcourt 
subsequently obtained, on a Resolution declaring it unjust and 
inexpedient to abolish the rates until some other pro- 
vision was made to supply their place. Vociferous cheers 
are often heard in that House, without any special 
political consequences ensuing. In truth it would almost seem 
that the steady numerical increase of the Opposition is not at- 
tended by a corresponding gain over the public mind. Mr. 
Disraeli besides is no match for Lord Palmerston, in confirma- 
tion of which assertion we refer the reader to a pleasant sketch, 
in a preceding column, of a recent passage at arms between 
these two leaders.—The distress among the Lancashire wea- 
vers has been debated in the House of Lords; but we are told, 
not having the report before us, that no especial reference was 
made on either side to British relations with the United States, 


Parliamentary proceedings otherwise offer no salient points.— 
Sundry of the Irish Members are still pressing upon the Mini- 
stry, by deputations and other means, the renewal of the 
subsidy for the Galway line of Atlantic steamers—a more 
troublesome matter probably than that of the Church rates, 
inasmuch as the nice balance of parties renders the Irish vote 
important, and it may be difficult to retain this while re- 
fusing to be moved by the clamour raised on behalf of the Gal- 
way job. 

The Queen remains in the strictest seclusion at Balmoral; 
and her Majesty’s forty-third birth-day (on Saturday last) was 
to be past without any of the usual demonstrations. We may 
add here that, in deference to the known royal wish upon the 
subject, the British residents of New York—save the ship- 
masters, who hoisted their flags—abstained from any festivity 
on the occasion.—The Prince of Wales was shortly expected 
to return from his Eastern trip. 





So many rumours, that are utterly void of foundation, find 
their way into print, that we may well look with suspicion 
upon a very curios one from St. Petersburg, to the effect that 
a military conspiracy on behalf of Poland has been there 
brought to light. We put no faith in it whatever. 

As the King of Italy progresses through his recently ac- 
quired dominions, an immense amount of public enthusiasm 
is manifested on his behalf. At Messina the warmth of his re- 
ception equalled that which attended him at Naples; and, 
were not these Southern Italians an unstable race, liable to be 
seduced by Bourbon gold or Republican demagogues, one 
might think that tranquillity was completely restored among 
them. As it is, it would be unwise and unreasonable to expect 
the effects of long-enduring despotism, priest-craft, brigandage, 
and idleness, to disappear at once because a happier rule has 
been inaugurated.—The European world meanwhile is on the 
tip-toe of expectation, in regard to Prince Napoleon’s depar- 
ture for Naples, where he is to have an interview with his 
father-in-law, Victor Emmanuel. Great importance is at- 
tached in some quarters to this mission; and out of it, one 
knows not why, is expected a solution of the difficult 
Roman problem. We must await further develop- 
ments, but cannot believe that the clever and erra- 
tic Prince is entrusted with any delicate negotiations. It 
is nevertheless quite possible that, in view of his Italian 
marriage, he may be a candidate for the Vice-Royalty of 
Naples or Sicily or both. Bringing about such an arrange- 
ment, the crafty Emperor of the French might hope to retain 
a certain hold upon the peninsula which is slipping away from 
him by the force of circumstances, while ridding himself of 
the presence of his rash relative in Paris, where he is apt to 
do more harm than good to the Imperial cause. 





The Great Civil War. 

Richmond is not yet captured. It was announced yester- 
day that the Confederates had abandoned Corinth during 
the previous night; but we have no authentic information 
that the course of the Father of Waters has been 
cleared throughout its disputed portion by the Federal 
gun-boats. From Mobile, Charleston, and Savannah, 
comes no news of moment. In short, we have no great 
engagement by sea.or land to record. Yet the week has 
been one of considerable exclitement, and the principal 
military operation that has been made known since our 
last issue, though not on such large scale as to affect the 
chances of the war, has given rise to serious local consequences, 
to no small amount of public comment, and to a revival 
in some degree of that martial enthusiasm throughout the 
North which marked the commencement of the struggle. 
We allude of course to the defeat of General Banks, 
and his swift retreat from the valley of the Shen- 
andoah, under circumstances which every paper in 
the country has made familiar. The ground slowly won by a 
campaign of several months has been perforce abandoned, the 
U. 8. General having been in the first instance inconsiderately 
deprived of a large portion of his command which was drafted 
off Eastward to join General McDowell at Fredericksburg, 
and then attacked by overwhelming numbers and driven back 
through Strasburg and Winchester and across the Potomac 
to Williamsport whence he had started. Upon the head of 
the Secretary of War—who, but a short time since 
was the “ coming man”—are heaped plenteous anathemas for 
the fatal error and its consequences. And these con- 
sequences have been of a double nature, good and bad 
for the Union cause. The favourable result has been the 
instantaneous response to a call from the President for more 
regiments of Volunteers, made under an exaggerated feeling of 
alarm lest General Jackson, C.S., should pursue his advantage 
over General Banks and try a raid into Maryland, if not an 
attack upon Washington. The bad result, to say nothing of 
absolute loss in men and material and prestige, consists in this, 
that, whereas a Union feeling had been slowly and gradually 
developped in this particular part of Virginia under the folds of 
the Stars and Stripes, those who manifested it are now exposed 
to the vengeance of the Confederates, exasperated by losses 
and ready to wreak upon the loyal and the lukewarm all the 
concentrated bitterness of deferred hate. This must tend to. 
wards retarding any display of Union feeling—if there be such 
athing—in other places, wherever the Northern forces occupy 
Southern soil. The experience so far at Norfolk and New Orleans 
does not increase one’s belief in this latent yearning for a re- 
turn to things as they were.—The only set-off against this dis- 
aster in the Shenandoah Valley is a reported defeat of a large 
body of Southerners on Friday of last week, by Col. Crook, 





U.8., with inferior numbers, which however we forbear to 


quote, having found by experience how little non-official re 
ports can be relied on. This was in General Fremont’s De. 
partment, who, by the way, does not seem to have been parti. 
cularly prompt in sending succour to General Banks. 

We have mentioned the alacrity with which the North has 
responded to the President’s+call for more men. New York 
in this has been conspicuous, the city sending away, almost at 
the instant, half-a-dozen regiments at least, including itg fy. 
vourite Seventh. Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, who 
cut such a sorry and short-lived caper in the Trent affair, could 
not but display his individualities on this occasion. His fing, 
reply intimated that his State would turn out en masse, if the 
President would sustain General Hunter! 

Columns upon columns of our daily papers have been filled 
with most interesting details from New Orleans, el: 
the manner in which General Butler is ruling that occupied but 
contumacious city. The rod of iron is obvious in what he 
does, and also in the orders he promulgates. Some idea of his 
severity may be gathered from two facts. He has by summary 
decree forbidden the use or tender of Confederate money, 
after an exceedingly brief interval, which must most grie. 
vously enhance the privation and suffering of the inhabj- 
tants. He has decreed that any “ ladies,” insulting the U. §, 
troops by word or gesture, shall be liable to the same treat. 
ment as “ women of the town plying their vocation.” 
all allowance for the prodigious difficulties in which the Gene. 
ral is placed, having but a very limited force amid an im. 
mense hostile population, we must regret that he has 
thought fit to bear hard upon the poor, and to in. 
sult “the sex,” by the issue of these two decrees, 
But we .leave him to be judged by his own coun- 
trymen, who are not sparing in their reproaches.—The 
forcible seizure of $800,000 from the custody of the Dutch 
Consul, where the amount was deposited on behalf of 
Messrs. Hope of Amsterdam, for the payment of in- 
terest on State loans, is another item of profound interest ; but 
we have not space to enter upon so complicated a topic to-day. 
The Consular body protested, and the affair will cause a 
sensation in Europe. 


French Intervention in Mexico. 

The air is thick with flying reports of the progress of the 
French arms in Mexico. Now they are in difficulty, hemmed- 
in, defeated, decimated ; now they are at, now beyond Puebla, 
irresistibly marching on the capital. We shall know the truth, 
some day ; at present it is obscured, though we are inclined to 
give credit to the Courrier des Etats Unis, which brings its vie- 
torious countrymen to within two marches of Puebla on the 
8rd inst., and treats the skirmishes in which they have been 
engaged as altogether insignificant affairs. 

The N. Y. Times meanwhile announces that Sir Charles 
Wyke has extorted from the Juarez government the signature 
of the Treaty which it rejected in November last, and now 
prints the Treaty at length. The correctness of this bit ot 
Washington gossip remains to be proved; but it may be re- 
corded that the grand controversy yet obtains between the 
French and,the American journals above-named, on the whole 
subject of the Imperial intervention. We have already given 
our readers an inkling of the matter, and declared ourselves 
discreetly on the side of the Times. We say discreetly, for 
British alliance or sympathy is a terrible mill-stone round an 
American neck, which will be shaken off at all hazards and 
at the earliest opportunity. Here is a case in point. 
The Times reproaches the Courrier with the Napoleonic policy, 
urging that it is “aggressive,” that it “ turns civilization back- 
ward,” that “it bears to the earth a neighbour and ally,” and 
that “ by the same warrant France might interfere in our diffi- 
culties.” Heavy charges, in sooth, are these, set forth edito- 
rially on Tuesday last. Yet mark how they are smoothed 
away within twenty-four hours. On Wednesday, the Treaty 
above-named is published, and with it some other editorial re- 
marks in a totally different vein. It is England now that is 
the great aggressor. The Times indeed “cannot vouch that 
the Treaty recently concluded with England is the same”; 
but never mind that—it has little doubt that the English Min- 
ister has “taken advantage of Mexico’s helpless condition” 
and has “ forced the Mexican government to subscribe to simi- 
lar provisions.” In that case, sighs the Zimes, the last 
condition of the unhappy country will be worse than the 
first, fer the English Treaty is “the worst feature that 
appears in Mexican affairs st present—worse even 
than the intervention of the French.” Does the 
reader ask why? Because the latter “ will probably 
fall through entirely from its own weight.” England will 
“controul the custom-houses,” and will “ retard the pacifica- 
tion and prosperity of the country.” Was ever a more rapid 
change? Was ever an easier riddance of an evil? (On Tues 
day, the French intervention was an outrage on civilization, 
on the United States themselves ; on Wednesday, it had dis- 
solved into airy nothing, as the vision of Johannes Taurus 
loomed upin the distance. Nor is France only let off thus sud- 
denly ; in order to have a slap at John Bull, even the U. 5. 
Minister in Mexico is reproved. The Times, which can't 
vouch for it that the Treaty has really been concluded, speaks 
ofa “published and uncontradicted statement” to the effect 
that Mr. Corwin has aided and abetted these shocking “ma- 
chinations of the English Minister in Mexico.” It would real- 
ly seem that portions of the American press are ready to 
eat any amount of dirt, if they think they can spit it out upon 
Great Britain. 

We should not omit two peculiarities in the exceedingly 
doubtful Treaty, thus dragged-up for the sake of a fling at us. It 
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of the late demonstration ; its obnoxious provisions are those 
agreed upon in October, 1850, and January, 1857. 


“ and it is Nothing, Nothing in the World.” 


last, to hit us very severely in the matter of its protegé, Mr. 


: : ro such an arrangement, I am sure my Benefit would be a success. 
Hamilton E. Towle, the “ young American engineer.” Ap- The experiment will not, however, be attempted. Pointed | step,” into the web of which “Rule Bri 


pealing, as it says, from Philip drunk to Philip sober, the 
World prints in parallel columns our editorial remarks of last 
Saturday, and an extract from a description of the Great 
Eastern’s perilous voyage of September last, written by an 
eye-witness, and published in the Aion of October 12. The 


World’s first and chief mistake, repeated designedly, consists | 20d 


in the statement that the “spirited and graphic letter” in 
question was from the pen of “an editor of the Abion,” to 
whom we are told we should have done well to submit our 
article of last week, before its publication. It is a pity that the 
Philip, drunk or sober, must in this case be thrown entirely over- 


never was in any imaginable sense “ an editor of the Albion,” and 


never, during several years’ conduct of the business department | have tears, prepare to shed them then. Meanwhile, laugh. For 


of this journal, wrote a line of editorial or had the slightest con- 


troul over any save its advertising columns. And as what he | 602. Rather, as the bright throng passes, I think of those gay 


said did not then induce us to join in the extravagant puffing of 
Mr. Towle that we heard and read around us, so neither has 
it deterred us, for consistency’s sake, from giving currency to 
different opinions now. On this point we think the World is 
answered. 
But “ O World, thy slippery turns” merit still a brief expo- 
sure. After picking out and italicising all the plums of the 
“ spirited and graphic letter” that might season the pudding of 
praise for Mr. Towle, our neighbour drops editorially a 
quiet little remark, that “ there is much more to the same 
effect, but in no one instance is it hinted that either the @p- 
tain or the engineer did anything to save the vessel.” 
Now, while neither from what is taken, nor from what 
is left, can an opinion be distinctly gathered, to the 
effect that Mr. Towle saved the Great Hastern, it is hinted 
in the account, and very plainly too, that the passengers 
generally believed the Captain had done something towards 
saying them. Thus is the record set down, in allusion to the 
usual Meeting and Resolutions: “Our Captain was compli- 
mented on his ‘ fertility of resources.’"”" Whether the Philip of 
the World was drunk or sober when he overlooked this im- 
portant paragraph, is his affair more than ours. 
Lastly, the World accuses us of wishing to “play the 
flunkey” to our English friends. If, representing to some ex- 
tent one’s own countrymen in a foreign land, it be flunkeyism to 
lean generally in their favour,—why, we must e’en submit to 
the charge. If it be to back up every man and every deed, 
right or wrong, because he or it is English, the last fourteen 
years’ files of the Aion would tell a very different story, and 
individuals in pretty high stations could testify to the opposite 
extreme. The accusation indeed is so groundless that 
we should have let it pass unnoticed, had not the 
World, in making it, made apparent its own pro- 
pensity in this direction. We spoke of Mr. Towle’s “ zeal- 
ous and jealous and gullible countrymen ;” the World submits 
to the Aion that sneers at the “gullible and jealous Ameri- 
cans” are not in good taste in a paper published in this city. 
Was ever the real flunkey spirit more clearly exemplified ? 
You musn’t call us ugly names; you must flatter and speak 
smooth. Flatly, the advice is thrown away—advice, which 
those who write in a free country, and are ever boasting of 
their freedom, ought really to be ashamed of giving. We can- 
not approve, and indeed have often reproved the tone, alter- 
nately bullying and patronising, adopted by certain English 
journalists towards this country. But they don’t resent plain- 
speaking at home, Some one lately sent us the only number 
we have ever seen of the London- American (we believe it was 
so-called), a paper got up in our capital to serve the interests 
and set forth the views of these United States. It contained a 
most tremendous editorial onslaught upon the integrity of 
Judge and Jurymen, who had just decided a cause against 
an American suitor. We have not seen in any London 
paper whatever a hint to the London-American that its anti- 
English remarks are not in “ good taste,” though both Judici- 
ary and People are stigmatised therein as much worse than 
jealous or gullible! 
Mr. Towle, we observe, has “ libelled” the big ship in the 
U. 8. Court here, claiming one hundred thousand dollars as 
salvage! We were told he only wanted his professional repu- 
tation vindicated ! 
The New Canadian Ministry. 
Hon. J. 
Hon. L. Vea: Meera beled ef ~ ate sh. 
Hon. M. H. Foury, Postmaster General. 
Hon. A. A. , Provincial Secretary. 
Hon. W. P. HowLanp, Minister of Finance. 
— + bo, President the Council. 
. 7 —, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 





AsBorr, Solicitor General, East. 

The new Cabinet, of which Mr. Macdonald is the Premier and Mr. 
Sicotte the Lower Canadian leader, was duly sworn into office on 
Saturday last, and new writs have been ordered for such of its 
members as have seats in Parli t. Its p 





put forth, being sufficiently known to our Provincial friends 
through other sources, and the Anglo-American mind being occu- 
Se eennnmetets instnnennnse Rene, we forbear remark for 

present. change however does ot appear to have caused 
much loeal sensation. 


yielding to its influence, I am strongly tempted to take a Benefit 
peare’ are particular] plicable to our con- myself. The part of my choice would, indeed, be no part at all. 
Pn the a city, —— sonintaheateuey I should simply omit, for this once, to write anything about the 


present occasion, albeit radiant beneficiaries distract my fancy 
from all graver themes, and only sentiments of congratulation 
seem anyway admissible. 
bourd. The writer of the quoted narrative, whose initials it bore, | O14 Rapid—though in a different sense—“ as slow as I please.” 


Brama. 


So contagious is the merriment of the Benefit season that, 


theatres ; and, as the reader also might possibly be advantaged in 


allusion is made in the Holy Scriptures to the wicked for whom 
there is no peace; and I am constrained to admit that, in one 
regard at least, there is a remarkable similarity between the respec- 
tive experience of “the wicked” and the Dramatic Editors. For 
these also there is no peace, even though the stage keeps jubilee, 


Young and old come out to play 
On py bow Pes holiday. 


A performance in the usual style must therefore be given on the 


In revenge, however, I mean to be, like 
The season at Wallack’s will close on the ninth of June. If you 
myself there is no suggestion of sobriety in the close of the sea- 


creatures—sometimes typified in the exquisite works of a sister 
art—who, lifting high their brimming goblets, revel in freedom, 
and delight (pardon Mr. Whittier his bad rhyme) to 


Bacchus round some antique vase. 
The ringing voice, silver clear, of Miss Morant, the merry laugh of 
Miss Gannon, the bright eyes of Miss Henriques, the jovial port of 
Mr. Blake, the elegant presence of Mr. Fisher, the genial face of 
Mr. Mark Smith—all which persons have had Benefits since last 
week, or are about to have them—are cloquent of only plea- 
sure, and forbid the intrusion of one sober thought. Beside— 
will they not all return, by and by? Meanwhile, on rocky shores 
and pebbly beaches, the white-crested waves break in music, and 
the winds of ocean blow fresh and cool; while inland, in quiet, 
country places, the warm hills are muffled in green, the rich mea- 
dows are bright with new grass and clover, and the little streams, 
flowing gently on, sing ever the same sweet song of contentment 
and peace. Amid such scenes the tired brain may rest; and the 
worn heart, drawing nigh to Nature, may win back something of 
early bloom and freshness from the ever-youthful mother. Are 
our friends, having so well-laboured, reserved for these delights ? 
Let us not regret their departure. Rather let us enjoy the closing 
hours of their stay, and, thus satisfied, bid them heartily Good- 
Bye. 


Miss Bateman at the Winter Garden closes to-night. For her, in- 
deed, it closes in triumph. For us, uncertain when we shall see 
her again, it closes in regret. So great talent, exerted with so 
much versatility, and adorned with such peculiar beauty and grace, 
will be as deeply missed as it is warmly admired. No young act- 
ress ever set forth in a rosier morning, or sailed more happily for 
golden isles of fame. By the public her efforts have been 
greeted with honest and earnest enthusiasm. By the Press 
they have been recorded with 


actress in the world, nor does she conquer by that inexplicable 
influence that we recognize as genius; but it is impossible to 


“The Hunchback,”’ or in the closing scenes of Bianca, and Geraldine, 
without perceiving—and that with genuine delight—the proud in- 
tellect, the quick sensibility, the finely organized esthetic nature, 
and above all the staunch individuality of character, whereby she is 
so eminently an original and superior artist. Good wishes will 
follow wherever she goes, and hope that the laurels on her youth- 
ful brows will only brighten as years pass by. 

She won them well, and may she wear them long! 


There was achange in the bills at Laura Keene’s theatre, on 
Monday. A farce called “ Half A Do! 


Ice.” The change was made quietly and in 


cle is old. Both are trivial. The merit of the former is its title. 


chantress,” at Niblo’s Garden. Both are about equally absurd; 


ing the white guise of marble. 


lor, and announced by Professor And » for i 





unsubstantial suit well the time. 


The budding, girlish May 
Turns woman in voluptuous June. 


MERCUTIO. 


———>—_—_—— 


: yausic. 





extravagant eulogy. Nor M , 
is this remarkable. Miss Bateman certainly is not the greatest ies Mie. ret he. 


see her as Lady Gay Spanker, or as Julia, in the fourth act of 


The merit of the latter is its scenery. The one gave place, after | t !* true, 


but the latter, by reason of operatic embellishments, ballet dan- 
cers, and more brilliant scenery, is decidedly the best. Among 
the Elves you may see Miss Clifton, serene in moonshine, wear-| sale by auction on Monday next, in anticipation of his - 
With the Enchantress, you | ture to Europe ‘ 
may revel in miscellaneous radiance, and listen delight- rable an artist is about to visit the latter country, which is rich 
ed to the sweet voice of Miss Caroline Richings. Of both, | ‘© €xcess in subjects comparatively neglected, 
moreover, you may expect merriment. Mr. Peters and Mr. suited for him. In the meantime we strongly advise 
v to avail themselves of this opportunity to become 
Raymond are funny in Elfland ; while Mr. Richings, as Dr. Matha- Ree he Ger Meboodl . 
nasius, is quaintly comic in the domain of sorcery. Both these} has directed his soldiers to complete the monument 
pieces are admirably suited for the season upon which we are just | ther of W: of which 
now entering—the season of roses, white muslin, ice-cream, and = 
soda-water—when a breath of music, a bit of colour, a pretty face, Church 
oramerry laugh, quite suffice to beguile the languid, summer- turday ie me pri was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
evening hours. Equally appropriate, I doubt not, will be the new Morgan, of N.Y. 
burlesque of “‘ The Tempest,”’ a piece written by Mr. Charles Gay- 


sisters. The severe Atheneum thus spoke of the former, in its 
issue of the 3rd inst. 


Meyerbeer’s Overture in three movements (or. “Suite” it 


M. 
might have been called a hundred years sgo) is a piece of superb 


ing with one of those stupendous and statel 


try; o 
marches of w ich he seems to possess the secret. The power an 
contrast with which it is scored are amazing. 


. There isa — 
relief in the trio, making the return to the theme doubly ifi 


and pompous. The second movement is somewhat more delicate 


in detail, but rich in melody ;—the whole ending with a “ quick 
tannia” is inwrougbt, 
with all the master’s known subtlety and resource. Those who 
are familiar with his overtures to “Struensee” and “ Dinorah,” 
and with his treatment of the ‘‘ Dessauer March” in “‘L’ Etoile,” 
may conceive some of the forms which this very striking festival- 
music takes towards its close.—At last, however, the lustre of the 
instrumental re, given to the violins, becomes absolutely daz- 
zling. Rarely been seen a greater enthusiasm than after the 
marvellous rehearsal at Exeter Hall on Tuesday, when (we may 
record without trespassing on private matters), to the wonderment 
of its composer, happily present, this grandiose and difficult com- 
position went, at a second reading, with a force, and a fire, and a 
splendour that brought out every noble point of the overture. The 
d, it is true, was magnificent, and the conductor was Signor 
Costa. 
The Laureate’s words for England’s contribution are in the 
hands of our readers. Those who have studied the subject more 
carefully than he can be expected to have done, may have found 
that, as verses for music, there is a certain stiffness in them, re- 
calling past Installation Odes, which is not essential to an occa- 
sional poem—as Dryden's ‘ Alexander's Feast’ bears witness— 
matters rather hard for the composer. There is also too 
much variety in the images presented. Further, the inevitable al- 
lusion to the Prince Consort, in what ~y be called the second 
division of the ‘‘ Cantata,’ was another circumstance interfering 
with any conception of the ode as a whole. These things fairly 
set fort Nag ~ disparagement of the poem as a poem)— 
teh musician, (Sterndale Bennett,) as a musician, deserves great 
credit for the unity, the breadth of style, the variety and 
the grace, with which it has been set by him. It may be ques- 
tioned whether anything in the slightest degree analogous, of 
equal value and with so many chances of permanency, has been 
produced in England. The instrumentation is clear, unaffected, 
and effective. Traces and reminiscences of Mendelssohn are to be 
found, itis true; but these are only such as would yield to the in- 
fluences of the habit of more frequent composition. As it stands, 
the work represents England worthily. M. Sainton conducted it 


ably. 

But what is—or rather what is no‘—to be said of the French quota, 
from the hand of M. Auber, now more than an octogenarian ?— 
Simply that a pees, fresh, charming, and effective justifi- 
cation of the Co’ oners could not be dreaintof. This, too, is 
in the March form, with a prelude—but no more resem! > 
Meyerbeer’s March-Overture than Macedon resembles Monmouth. 
It may be chronicled as another among the feats of the occasion : 
as a work which — have been thrown off by an (son who had 
been in Medea’s cauldron, and come out thence refreshed in the 
life and fullness of young, fresh fancy. It would be hard to cite a 
parallel instance of such delicious and elegant vivacity; with a 
power, moreover, in certain phrases rarely indicated in M. Auber’s 
Sage Snete. The second melody of the March was not ~— 
by its writer in his earlier days of ‘‘ Masaniello” and “ Fra Diavo- 
lo.” There is a coda full of new, sharp and delicious effects; and, 
best of all, as thoroughly French as is the newest perfume or the 


Did I promise not to be grave? 1 forgot that the engagement of dainty new colour of the month which drives the women of Paris 


wild. Never was nationality more yee | expressed—never 
more heartily welcomed. There could be only one regret, that 
the patriarch among French musicians was not present to hear the 
excellent justice done to his brilliant and’truly characteristic offer- 


The subjoined remarks, from the Spectator of the 10th inst., on 

the sisters above-named are endorsed by the critics generally. 

A second tation of “‘Semiramide,” at Her Majesty's, has 
atirac 





led me to the conclusion that, whatever may be the 
tions of certain points in the 
such as to warrant any ¢ 


rformance, the tout ensemble is not 
ns of a lasting success or “ run” 
uction, It must certainly be 
that the duet singing of the sisters Marchisio is well-nigh incom- 
le; but, bi it as was Mademoiselle Carlotta’s version of 
Bel ,”’ and splendidly as the richness and power of Made- 
moiselle ’s contralto were displayed in the famous scena 
“Eccome alfin in Babilonia,” recollections of Titiens and Alboni 
could not entirely be dis 


ied from the minds of the audience. 
rot a the attractions of ‘‘ Semiramide” consist mainly in the d 
but it is a question whether by selecting “ Serbarmi ognor’’ an 
“Ebbene! a te ferisce’’ as their morceaux at every concert they 
take part in, the Marchisios do not go far to lessen the attraction 
> Avy - ces M4 hey By nn As actresses have 
8! ons, and, in scarcely attempt an ‘ond 
the o —_ operatic conventionalities at ection; ; ‘20 that tor 
who have heard their concert-room version of the duets I bave 
named, the inducements to witness a representation of ‘‘ Semira- 
mide” are heoaay vay | lessened. Besides, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, there is but little prospect at present of a“ revival” 


, and a spectacular play | for that excessively florid and ornate style of melody of the old 
called ‘« The Elves, or the Statue Bride,” superseded the “Sea of | Italian school which Rossini carried to almost its ne plus ultra 


e.” The lar taste 
good taste; but by no| exclusively between the simpler m 
means in equally good judgment. The farce is new. The specta- | Bellini. tacul: 


us 
the day is divided almost 
lic phrasing of . 
, or Verdi, and the sp ugnifi and grand in- 
tation of Meyerbeer’s operas. Taste in qa matters. 
oon as rapidly as the fashion in Le Pollet, but 
the music of * ide,” overburdened with embellishm is 





the third night, to Mr. Boucicault’s ‘Old Guard.’’ The other has | almost as far removed from the taste of the day as the aia. 
been presented every evening during the week, and will, I pre-| ceits and far-fetched similes of the English poets of a couple of 
sume, be continued for the present, in competition with “ The En- centuries since. 





Facts and Farcies. 


Mr. L. R. Mignot’s pictures and sketches are announced for 


and India. We rejoice to hear that so - 


Bik 


some of his works.————— 


Es 
2&5 
278: 


e corner-stone was |; 
a., in 1888————St. Mary’s Episcopal 
lason Avenue, Brooklyn, was consecrated 


s 
e 


W.T. 
t. Burton, in his City of the Saints, is 
sometimes terse and felicitous. Speaking of a woman 


on the outskirts of Mormondom, he says “ the canny body was 


diate produc- | stout and fresh, her house was clean and neat 
tion at the Winter Garden. Pageants thus frolicsome, airy, and | her.children and her potatoes.” 





and she washed 
Madlle. Adelina Patti has 


marked: “Ifthe steam gun had been invented first, what a 


Dramatic Art reposes on its laurels. Nonsense rules the hour. rious improvement —— would have been.” 
Familiar beauties give place to newer charms, and we—fickle crea- fe 

tures that we are—‘turn from the setting to worship the rising | introduce the goldfinch, the brown linnet, the red- 

ig , already | sun.”’ 


order to exterminate thistles in Australia, it is to 


, and the 

siskin into that country, all of which live on 
thistle-seed, in the season.————_ logy, Which has died 
out elsewhere, still flourishes at Edinburgh, w a Phrenolo- 
gical Association has just held a meeting ———The Duke 
at the 122nd anniversary of the London 

The Musical 








The musical events in London are—the inaugural performances Hopital 4 the evening of 7th. 
at the Great Exhibition, and the appearance of the Mapas | nantneseian, Green's the tiliens 


of Dr. Thomas Ward , 
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t of the Woman’s Hospital i realised 
ee haere 
Duc de Penthievre, son of the ce de Jo e, ’ 
ing the post of midshipman on board the practice ship thn 

ms, at the Brooklyn Navy he - ome Thie- 
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Ireland, has been murdered there—another vi 

anism. A writer in the American Agriculturist ts 
a defence of the skunk. Who so bad as not to have a friend ? 
The Duc de Brabant, son and heir to King Leopold 
of Belgium, is a decided Ultramontane, educated by Jesuits. 
A body of English dissenters recently presented a 
urse of £5000 to Mr. Miall, editor of the Nonconformist. 
Workmen are engaged in pulling down Winchester Col 
tower, which has long been in an unsatisfactory state. It will 
be rebuilt on the same site. The tower was erected by War- 
den Thurburn, about 1478, and is a century later in date than 
the chapel which it adjoins. The British Bible Society 
has voted $10,000 to the American, to augment the diminished 
receipts of the latter, during the present strife between North 
and South. Marshal Magnan, d master of the 
order of freemasons in France, has ad a letter to his 
brothers in general, and the dissentient lodges in particular, stat- 
ing that “ a sovereign will” desires them to be united. 
On the es of the 3rd inst., the Royal Academy gave its 

nment to a distinguished company, at its aj 
Square, Sir Charles Eastlake p 4 
Among the guests who made speeches was Mr. Charles 
Dickens ———The British Museum has, within the past 
ears, been visited by 6,896,614 persons. A sketch, 
to be an original by Rubens, was lately bought in the pub- 
lic market of Munich, for one florin, and has since been pur- 
chased by the Royal Gallery, for 400 florins ————Grazing 
farms in the Perthshire Highlands, Scotland, have recently 
been let, at greatly inc’ rents, to new tenants. The 
New Orleans Crescent announces that “ Bronze John” has ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz, on his way to Havana, and may shortly be 
expected among the Federal troops at the Balize. A 
French paper, aprepes of the recent launch of the — 

Thémis, at Toulon, speaks a witty truth as follows: “ 
poet Horace, in his ode ‘To the Vessel of Virgil,’ represents 
the man that first dared to face the impetuous rage of the 
ocean upon a ey vessel of wood, as having the heart armed 
with a triple shield of brass. In our own times the metaphor 
of Horace has become a reality, not for the navigator, but for 
the vessel which bears him ; for certainly [1i robur et es tripler 
i erat.” The Paris Charivari has received a 
warning from the censor, on account of an article entitled 
“ Quiproquo Goyon.”-————One of the ex-Duke of Modena’s 
cent palaces is about to be transformed into a college. 
The 2,000-guinea Stakes has been won at Newmarket 
’ is. The net value of the stakes 
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ereigns. 
to vindicate Milton ‘oem the c of 
Arianism has been written by Mr. J. W. Morris, and published 
in London. ‘The Queen has signified her intention of 
resenting to the National Portrait Gallery, a portrait of his 
fate Ro Highness, Prince Albert. The trustees of this in- 
stitution have, during the past year, purchased portraits of 
Queen Anne of Denmark, Cromwell, John Duke of Marl- 
, Wesley, Whitfield, Goldsmith, Sir R. Arkwright, 
Fox , Admiral ‘Hood, Sir T. Picton, Cardinal York, 
Lord Stowell, F. caer, and Lord G. Bentinck. They have 
also received, by donation, portraits of Charles IL, Admiral 
Lord Exmouth, and W. Hun n.————The Japanese 
Ambassadors have been “ sight-seeing” in London, but do not 
considered as a ry wf themselves. ———_—_ 
Brodie, Bart., F. R. 5., has resigned his seat in 
the Council of the Royal College of Su of England. The 
Council has voted a testimonial in his honour. M. Jules 
= pg! to M. Meyerbeer, is the author of an o 
called “ La Fille d’Egypte,” which has been produced, without 
success, at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris—————On the 10th 
of May, the Prince Consort Memorial Fund amounted to 
£40,000. An association called “The Inventors’ Insti- 
tute” has been formed in London, for the furtherance 
of the inventive arts and Ea of patentees. 
The jealousy of the French Goyernment is curiously signified 
in the fact some 3000 French detectives are now in Lon, 
don. The Duc d’Aumale, on visiting the Exhibition, was fol- 
lowed by one of these spies who noted every French stall 
where he stopped to accost the proprietor. It is remarkable 
indignation was expressed. An article comme- 
morative of the late Elizabeth Sheppard, inthe June number 
ic Monthly, states that she was the author of 
“ Charles Auchester.” Mrs. Kemble is giving a series of 
Readings from Shakspeare, at Philadelphia, for a charitable 
purpose. —Madame Wekerlin, a daughter of that exqui- 
aa 























r, Madame Cinti-Damoreau, is en at the Grand 
Matrimony has in Richmond, Va., 
authorised permits for that conjunction having been re- 
moved from the city. The evergreen Déjazet has made 
a hit in “Les Prés Saint-Gervais,” a two-act comedy by M. 
Sardou. ‘The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has de- 
cided that when the majority of a church congregation se- 
cedes from the corporation, the minority constitutes the lawful 
ion and may retain the church property. A 

full company, made up of students of Harvard College, has 
been ery wes by the Governor of Massachusetts, for a new 
regiment forming in Boston. The ship Franklin, which 
arrived here on Thursday, had on board Mormon n- 
gers. It is stated that a noble Belgian has asum 
of 100,000f. in the hands of the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines 
for the use of the a in his eventual crusade against the re- 
volution. This will be but as a drop in the ocean.———___ 
Apropos of the judgment in the Mirés case, the Charivari had 
a cature, which the government seized before its 

ub m. It represented the murderer Dumollard, with his 
in his hand, rising from his tomb, and humbly begging 

that he might be tried over again, at the Court of Douai ——— 
a canal steamer, for use as 




















The New York Yacht Club. 

This annual entertainment will take place on Thursday next, 
June 5, the arrangements being on the same liberal and compre- 
hensive scale as on former occasions. There are six prizes (de- 
scribed elsewhere) for three classes of schooners and sloops re- 
spectively. The entries remain open until Monday. At the time 
of writing, several well-known craft are set down for the race. 
Among them are, Ist class schooners: Mr. Thomas’s Zinga, Com- 
modore Stevens's Maria, and Mr. Kingsland’s Favorita ; 2nd class : 
Mr. Duncan’s Haze, and Mr. McVickar’s Restless ; sloops, 1st class : 
Mr, Bennett’s Rebecca, and Mr. Morrogh’s Minnie; 2nd: Mr. L. 
Livinsgton’s Annie, (uew,) Mr, Bache’s MaUory, and Mr, Senach’s 


Nettle; 8rd: Mr. Munro’s Nauéilus, and Mr. Hawkins’s Lapwing 
(new.) Let us hope for further entries forthwith, and a snorting 
breeze on Thursday! 





Obituary. 
Sm Bensamin Hawes, K.C.B.—Late announce the 
death of Sir B. Hawes, Permanent Under Secretary of State 
for the War t. The deceased, son of 


Benjamin 
Hawes, Esq., of ll Square, London, was born in 1797, 
entered Parliament in 1832 as M. P. for Lambeth, in the 
Liberal interest, and represented that constituency till 1847, 
when he was thrown out at the general election. He subse- 


lege —_*, sat for Kinsale, Ireland, till 1852, when he retired from 


liamen life. He was appointed in 1846 Under Secre- 
of State forthe Colonies, and Deputy at War in 
1851. On the abolition of that office, consequent on the War 
Office arrangements in 1857, he was nominated Permanent 
pe ete yr | of State for the War Department, with a 
salary of £2,000 a-year. He was made a K.C.B. in 1856. Sir 
Benjamin, who was married to a daughter of the late Sir I. 
Brunel, was the author of several pamphlets on political ques- 
tions of the day. 

Prince ANatolL Demiporr.—The death of this Prince is 
announced. He was noted as the husband of the Bonaparte 
Princess ilde, as a man of enormous wealth, and as the 

r of one of the costliest and most luxurious palaces in 
the world, San Donato, near Florence. Our papers not hay- 
ing reached us, we borrow a brief memoir of hini from Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia :—Anatol Demidoff, born in Florence in 1812, 
was educated in France; travelled through Southern Russia 
and adjoining countries ; was made Prince of San Donato by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and married the Princess Ma- 
thilde de Montfort, hter of Jerome Bonaparte and Cathe- 
rine of Wirtemberg. But having obliged himself to bring up 
his children, if any should be born, in the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, contrary to the rule of his own country and his own re- 
ligion, he lost for some time the fayour of the Emperer 
Nicholas, was summoned home to answer for this offence, but 
was soon allowed to continue his residence in foreign countries, 
and lived alternately in France and Italy. His marriage, how- 
ever, had no issue, and was soon dissolyed.—On the outbreak 
of the Russian war against Turkey in 1853, he was attached to 
the Russian legation at Vienna, and made Councillor of State. 
—On various occasions he has evinced a liberality not inade- 

uate to his immense possessions, by donations and founda- 
tions for public charity and the pr tion of sci —He 
wrote in part the “ Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale et la 
Crimée, par la Hongrie, la Valachié, et la Moldavie,” in 
which he was assisted oe French scholars and 
artists who accompanied : 


At Haughton Hall, Cheshire, Capt. C. H. Key, late of the 2d 
Dragoon Guards.—At Coton House, Warwickshire, Lady Ski 
with.—At Torpoint, Cornwall, Commr. G. Hanway Bourne, R. x. 
—At his seat, Ruthin Castle, Denbighshire, Frederick R. West, 
Esq., only son of the late Hon. F. West, and grandson of John, 
second Earl Delawarr.—At the Savings’-bank at Chelsea, of which 
institution he had been actuary from its establishment in Jan. 
1819, J. H. Ollive, -, in his 87th year.—At Penshurst, Kent, 
Lieut.-Col. Lee, late of the 15th Hussars.—At the Lower Ward. 
Windsor Castle, Lieut. McDermott, 25 years Military Knight of 
Windsor, late of the 7th Royal Vet. Bat., and formerly of the 2ist 
Light Dragoons, and Staff Corps, in the doth year of his age.—Dr. 
Humphreys, principal medical officer for the army at 
there, on The h of April last.—At we Mr. James Ferguson, 

76, at one time M.P. for Pontrefact, Yorkshire. 


Appointments. 


Mr. A. A. pene a “wy —— oe. owe. M. Consul 
at Ragusa. Itis not inten to re a cons! agent at Lu- 
beck.—Mr. R. Collander, Consul at Santos, to be Consul at 
Rhodes.—Mr. A. K. Stephenson to be Recorder of Berwick, v. Mr. 
R. Co’ to be a j in India —Mr. J. Moseley to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Settlements.— 
Mr. J. R. Holl to be Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Fleetwood Wil- 
son to be Auditor-General of Barbadoes.—The following changes 
pp men mene Ae ee Attachés to foreign Missions: Mr. G. 
T. Jenner from ngton to Turin; Mr. Kennedy from Vienna 
to m; Mr. Blunt from Frankfort to Madrid; and Mr. 
—s from Munich to Frankfort.—W. Burns Lindsay, Junr., 
Esq., to be Clerk of the Legislative Assembly of Canada. 











Army. 
The Adriatic steam- rt has arrived at Portsmouth from 
St. John,.N.B., with the —- the 96th Regt., 18 officers 
and 308 men.—Major-General Sir John Mitchel, having ar- 
rived at Hong Kong, was expected to leave for Calcutta in 
the Thunder ; he will be succeeded b or-Gen. Staveley. 
——The 12-pdr. Armstrong will henceforth be used in the fie 
batteries, and a 9-pdr. Armstrong will be substituted for it in 
the Horse Artillery. Mr. Whitworth is to furnish pieces for 
two batteries of artillery ——The Japanese Ambassadors have 
Senne ly s anak wetiey of the garrison at Wool- 
wich, at which the Duke of Cambri was present.——The 
next prize mons of the National Association, will be 
held on Wimbl 
officer of the 2nd Life Guards on escort duty at the suoume of 
the Exhibition who was mentioned as having “succum! 
to the heat,” al with others of the softer sex, and been 
“sent home inglo y in a Hansom cab,” is Capt. Palmer. 
The officer in question served the first winter and summer 
campaign in the Crimea, without being for one day on the 
sick list, and also made one of 600 who bore the heat of a 
warmish day in the valley of Balaklava, on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1854, although he was “ knocked out of time” by a sud- 
den indisposition on the above occasion. 


Navy. 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET.—Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, 
G.C.B., G.C.H., has been at the Admiralty, and has received 
the congratulations of several of the members of the Board on 
his aj tment to the high and distinguished post of Admiral 
of the , to which, al! eb. Fei 5 | 
we are enabled to state he has been nominated. ir Wil- 
liam’s promotion, the office of Vice-Admiral of United 
Kingdom becomes vacant; and, as we previously stated, a 

neral move by cme: will take place on the list, and 

‘apt. E. Pellew Halsted will be advanced to the of Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue.—Army and Nary Gazette, May 10. 


Smieip v. Gun; Coues v. ARMsTRONG.—The latest advices 


from home state that the 300- der Armstrong has been 
officially reported, after seonhanth for service ; tbst the flaw 





ion Common, commencing July 1——The | boat 


Lord Clarence Paget, in the House of Com. 


inst. 

Lord R. Montague inquired of ‘the Secretary of the Admi- 
of the pune He ae correct, that 
management of pu' up the shie] 
its were to be made, and whether ta. 
statements made by that officer in a letter which had appeared 

in the lending journal of that day were correct? 

Admiral Walcot also thought it important that an explana. 
tion should be given. 

Lord C. a much obliged to the noble lord and 
the gallant Admiral for putting this question. I read the let- 
ter in the Times of to-day with considerable regret, as | 
have a high personal regard for Capt. Coles. e facts 
are, that Capt. Coles’s shield underwent a severe trial 
some months , by firing at it from various 
notably from a 100-pounder Armstrong gun, and was con- 
sid ly shaken. The Duke of merset thought it 
would be interesting that a further trial of the shield should be 
made with a still heavier gun—viz.: the 150-pounder gun re- 
cently tried—and he ordered that the shield should be repaired 
and put in order with a view to this further trial. Capt. Coles 
came to me at the Admiralty I think on Saturday last, and | 
believe he also had communication with other members of the 
Admiralty, and he represented that unless he should go down 


to inspect the repairs of this shield he thought it might not be 


sufficiently anes to afford a fair test of its ability to re- 
sist the fire of a temeed gs The moment it was told 
him the Duke of Somerset said, “ By all means let Capt. Coles 
go and himself inspect the shield, and suggest any further 
ing that it may require.” I think Capt. Coles has 
very injudiciously and without reflection penned that letter to 
the Times, in which he makes complaint that the trials with 
his shield are being carried on without consultation with him. 
lam very sorry he has done so. Capt. Coles writes in the 
Times to say that he is not responsible for the cupola shield 
ship which is now being constructed, and that he is not re- 
sponsible for the Royal ign three-decker which has been 
wba 7 wh av og Lyn ay he is not 
le for an these ships. Capt. Coles ply re- 
sponsible for his shield. He made proposals to the Admiralty 
to construct ships; but Capt. Coles is not a shipbuilder, and 
lans were not at all available for the public service. His 
ds were available for the public service. The Admiralty 
adopted them. They consulted Capt. Coles; they desire to 
consult him, and to give him every opportunity for making the 
best shields he can. But I do deprecate an officer on full pay 
ae letters to the newspapers when he is employed under 
the orders of the Admiralty in an important matter. (Hear, 
hear.) I sincerely trust that my friend Capt. Coles will not 
repeat this act. (Hear.) 


Vanious [yFERNAL Macurnes.— Accor: to the Courrier 
du Havre of May 11, a gentleman residing at La Rochelle, after 
two years’ laborious experiments, has discovered the means of 

any ship, no matter how thick its iron plates, bya 
combination of ity and gunnery, of which a thorough 
unintelligible description is given. inventor sent his dis- 
covery to the Emperor, and received a very flattering auto- 
graph letter in reply, accompanied with the cross of the Legion 


of Honour. 
Again, Mr. Madison Wheeden, of East Baltimore, Md., has 
conceived a plan for perforating iron-plated vessels below the 


water lines. It proposes the construction of a boat havi 


ving 
died | two bows, from one of which is suspended a water-tight box 


containing a heavy cannon. This is so adjusted that when the 
box comes in contact with another object, it explodes. The 
nose of the gun may be t within a foot of the enemy's 
bottom. But in order to avoid suspicion the prow holding the 
gun will be astern on the approach, and suddenly wheeled 
round in the contact. 

But the sweetest among the inventions of the day is one 
suggested by the action of a snake. The tooth is to make a 
wound, and the poison to be therein deposited ; in other words, 
a ram or perforator is to knock a hole in a ship’s side, through 
which is to be insinuated a quantity of asphyxiating gas. 
sufficient to destroy a whole ship’s crey: The refinements of 
modern warfare are truly marvellous. ©‘ 


The screw frigate Galatea, 26, at Plymouth, is commissioned, 
with a complement of 485 men. Capt. Rochfort is 
tp echtinentl Wend e St. , 86, Captain the Hon F 
Egerton, arrived in the Firth of Forth from Portsmouth, on 
the 9th inst., to await the arrival of Alfred Bal 







ral, and then to for a cruise 

the ise, sloop-of-war, to be built the timber 
frames, , Shelf-piece, and water- 

be made to serve as “ backing” e "which will be 


equal in resisting power to that of our largest ships. It is a 
remarkable fact that the offensive power of the new vessel, 
which will be of about 1,000 tons burden only, is even greater 
in SN ae that of the Defence and Re 
sistance——Commr. H Nelson has been appointed na’ 
mail t on the Southampton station ——The Russian gun- 
en has left Southampton for the Gulf of Turtary. 
She has been some time at Southampton undergoing repairs 
and taking in a quantity of telegraph wire to be erected on the 
banks of the Amoor river——Capt. Aldham, C.B., who was 
so frightfully wounded in Mexico, is now in London, having, 
after nine months’ sojourn in Haslar Hospital, been able, with 
the assistance of crutches and a sling to his foot, to craw! from 
within Ns dreary walls. The Army and Navy Gazette sug- 
that as we are about to settle the outstanding claims 
which we have upon the Government and people of 
we should follow the example set by the Earl of Elgin 
in dealing with the Chinese, and demand a hand- 
some indemnity in favour of Captain Aldham.——Lord 
Alfred Paget’s volunteer fleet, with which he a 
to make a demonstration off Southend on the 14th of June, 
will consist of 50 sail of ts, all of them armed more or less 


with s, and some of them ——Comnr. Bed- 
ford Fim is urging the establishment of a of communica- 
tion from to Australia across Central America — 


; 
ermagant, 25; Curagoa, 31 ; 21; , 26; 
51; 11; Bulldog, 6; Alecto,5; Flying Fish, 6; 
and Cossack, ——The Rear-Admi- 





tage =o one ce ee Cok Coker imp 
tant; an t the experiment against ‘oles’s cupola 
preparatio: 


will take place as soon as the naval ms are com- 





In the next place, we have to offer a report of certain state- 


of the government. 





Several French shipe-of-war aze still in this port, refitting, and 
on the to Europe.——After many vicissitudes, the U. 5. 
hes been abundoned. 
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New Publications. 

The very Preface to The City of the Saints, and across the 
Rocky Mountains to California—Captain Burton’s latest tra- 
yelling record, republished by Messrs. Harpers in an octavo 
of nearly 600 pages—would inspire one with confidence in the 
author’s impartiality and independence. Writing on the 1st 
of July, 1861, when a howl of unjust hatred had already gone 
up hence against our country because its government had ac- 
corded to several millions of men the rights of belligerents, 
Capt. Burton has no hesitation in avowing the principles that 
have guided him in penning the result of his experiences. He 
is none of your patronising Europeans, come out to pass judg- 
ment on a people or a policy. He repudiates any such idea. 
He declares his wish to avoid the capital error, not unknown 
among our countrymen, of looking at everything “from the 
fancied vantage-ground of an English point of view.” In 
plain words, he says that he holds the Anglo-Scandinavian of 
the New World—a fitter term than the Anglo-Saxon—to be 
in most respects equal, in many inferior, and in many superi- 
or, to his cousin in the Old.—Furthermore, he announces him- 
self a disciple of Democritus, not Heraclitus, believing that a 
laughing philosopher is not of necessity a whit worse than a 
crying one, wherein we fully agree with him. 

Thus independent and thus light-hearted, our author, 
soldier by profession and tourist by habit, makes the great 
Western journey, and tarries four-and-twenty days at the head- 
quarters of Mormondom. But it must not be supposed that 
he is careless or unobservant, or inclined to draw conclusions 
hastily, because he does not always treat serious matters in a 
serious vein. Quite otherwise. The amount of information 
here gathered together could only be derived from much pa- 
tient enquiry and research, aiding the keen glance and the 
quick personal apprehension. Yet withal the Captain shows 
his candour in using, no less than his diligence in acquiring 
information. Going far and deeply into the religious and po- 
litical system of the Mormons, quoting scores of works writ- 
ten for and against them, detailing all he saw and heard, 
and putting down his own deductions thereupon, he confesses 
that he could do little more than look upon the surface. With 
ample opportunities, during his residence and journeys in the 
East, for such observation as gives point to the remark, he 
states frankly that there is in Mormonism, as in all other ex- 
clusive faiths, whether Jewish, Hindoo, or other, an inner life 
into which he cannot flatter himself or deceive his reader with 
the idea of his having penetrated. The avowal is a remark 
able one; nor could it have been honestly made by many of 
the Captain’s predecessors in this most curious walk. The 
effect of it is, that this manner of looking, and all the insight 
he obtained personally, induce a very much more tolerant 
dealing with Mr. Brigham Young and his followers than we 
have been used to see out side the charmed circle itself; in- 
deed we shall not be surprised to find Capt. Burton charged 
with approval of polygamy and of a leaning towards the re- 
ligion of the Latter-Day Saints. Perhaps so far as plurality of 
wives is concerned, his Oriental life and habits—for he was an 
officer in the Indian army—may have predisposed him to leni- 
ency. 

Incidents of a journey to the far West have often been nar- 
rated in print; and the wild native tribes have also had his- 
torians more unprejudiced than the majority of those who 
have dealt with the Mormons. On these points therefore Cap- 
tian Burton is less unique, though very thorough in dealing with 
the Indians, as he is lively in journalising his own adventures. 
But it should be remarked that, though avowedly jocose, the 
author shows unmistakeably that his trivialities are those of 
manner alone, or possibly of constitution, for from beneath 
them continually peers out no slight knowledge of men and 
books and life in general, and no little adroitness in judging 
what he sees. His style is unadorned and unpretending, with 
one peculiarity however—the occasional introduction of pecu- 
liar words which, from any pen but his, would savour of affec- 
tation. A “rufous” man, a “ methody” tone of voice, “ words 
creeping titubantly” after words, may be expressive but are 
not desirable innovations.—The Captain made some sketches 
on his way which have been very poorly engraved on wood, 
for the purposes of this volume, whereof we should speak at 
greater length, had not the Aljion of the 7th of December last 
contained a long review of it and sundry extracts, borrowed 
from one of our London contemporaries. 





HENRY TAYLOR'S NEW DRAMA. 

The literary and critical journals of the metropolis give no 
mall space to “ St. Clement's Eve,” a new play-poem by the 
sccomplished author of “Philip Van Artevelde.” We pre- 
Sume it will be republished here ; and meanwhile select from 
one of the papers before us the subjoined sketch and remarks. 


The author of “Philip Van Arteveide” is not in the least 
danger of anything that is not scholarlike, interest- 
ing, and refined. On the present occasion, moreover, he has 
selected for the purpose of his drama, a period of E 
history which, perhaps more than any other, combines all the 
a 2 vietesiandes with which»tragedy ge 2. deal. Wee 

. ercest most distressing aspects ; m weaken 
at its fountain-head by an enormous schism; a kingdom just 


ict ue description of a wild epoch, than for an found 
historical research, or even any nice distinction 0! Erecter. 
The author, in his preface, disclaims the rigid accuracy, which 
may be legitimately demanded in compositions of another or- 
der, and the antiquarian will search in vain for the obsolete 
curiosities that the enthusiastic diligence of a stu- 
dent occasionally drags to light from moul inscriptions 
or blackened parchment. On the other hand, the characters, 
though well conceived, and consistently developed, are rather 
too conventional to allow us to invest them with more than 
the faint personality that attaches to the hero of a dramatic 
scene. Charles VI. talks and behaves exactly as any other 
king would talk and behave who was at once “le fou” and 
“ le bien aimé,”—that is, he is sometimes very mad and some- 
times very amiable, and in either capacity is the darling of his 
— hakespeare, on more than one occasion, described a 
mad king, but his genius was shown in the distinctness and in- 
dividuality which, in his hands, insanity assumed. Mr. Taylor's 
madman is less delicately drawn. In the same way the e€ 
of Orleans is eggs | Payne a chivalrous and high-spirited 
rince should be ; and his cousin, the Duke of Burgundy, acts 
is part as villain of the piece with an a 
which would interest us more if we had occasio: a little 
less of the villain and a little more of the Duke of Burgundy. 
The same criticism might be applied to the inferior person- 
ages of the drama; hermits, abbesses, wandering friars, and 
court-fools are, of course, necessarily formed upon an accepted 
model, and it is probably difficult, in the compass of a single 
lay, to give to each those subtler and less obvious character- 
istics which are essential to really excellent portraiture. So 
skilful a writer as Mr. Taylor might, however, we should have 





pomp have done something to improve upon t which 
are ary by~ familiar for the p of the t sort of 
art; and the figures which crowd his canvas, animated and 


vigorous as they are, would have impressed the observer with 
a great sense of reality, if he had allowed some personal idio- 
syncracy to give a colouring to sentiments and behaviour, 
which have come to be the mere appanage of particular classes 
or professions. , An ardent lawyer once told his audience that 
he — “ to lay aside the advocate and assume the man.” 
Judicial severity might rye against the c , but in art 
the case is different, and the personages who in “ St. 
Clement’s Eve” would be more true to nature and more inter- 
esting conceptions if they could sometimes forget the parts 
bt they have to support, and sink to the level of ordinary 

umanity. 

The story is a good one, and is excellently told. A conver- 
sation between the Provost of Paris and Robert the Hermit 
introduces us to a grave political emergency, and to the con- 
flicting interests and characters of those who had to meet it. 
The Hermit has just been miraculously F voy from ship- 

, and has arrived at Paris with a divine message for the 
king. France, he says :— 
Bleeds from a thousand wounds: Each step I took 
In my long journey hither, brought in sight 
Old scars and new. 
Equally dreary is the Provost's account of Paris :— 
Slowly the king 
Picks up the ents of his shattered mind, 
And as the daylight on his reason dawns, 
Beholds his dom a bewildered wreck, 
Tost to and fro by factions, rent and riven 
By these two rival dukes: his brother first, 
And then his cousin seizing sov’ran sway, 
And each so using it, as makes good men 
Hope somethi m the change. When Orleans rules 
With dance and song, a light and dissolute grace 
Doth something eid vernment; * *# 
Then comes that other d revengeful, rough, 
Imperious, and cruel ; and they who winced 
Beneath his cousin’s handling, wonder now 
That they were not content. 

The madness of the king is naturally attributed 
superstition to the malignant influence of pon thy Fx sme 
sorcerer; anda procession yum | crosses the 
Passac, the king’s barber, is hurried along, on the 
peachment of two suspicious friars, to expiate at the stake the 
offence of tampering with his royal master’s intellect. Pre- 
sently the suspicious friars are seen unmasked : the Bastard of 
Montargis is a follower of the Duke of Burgundy, and verifies 
the proverb, “like master like man,” by an a fero- 
city and hardihood. He has been intriguing with Flos de 
Flavy, a young lady who, in entering the convent, has by no 
means left behind her the sentiments proper to a mundane at- 
tachment. She is devoted to Montargis, but the Bastard has 





He trampled in the mire ; child is dead! 
Hear me, O God, a soldier killed my ch’ 
See to that soldier's quittance, blood for blood! 


In the next scene, Montargis and his companions attempt the 
abduction of Iolande, but are driven off by a little troo: ein 
the Duke of Orleans: Iolande and her preserver are, of course, 
mutually fascinated. Never, says the dake, 

Did womanish tear put on a face 
Of such celestial sovereignty as this. 
Tolande, on the other hand, does all that a recluse could : she 
thanked, she commended, and she promised to pray for the 
good knight who had saved her. The following day the duke 
re-appears at the convent, and makes love in a style which, 
considering that he was a married man, that the object of his 
attention was a conventual recluse, and the scene of his pro- 
testations the precincts of the cloister, speaks better for his 
courage than his morality. LIolande repels his suggestions 
with a vehemence that betrays a conscious weakness :— 
Home to your wife, go home, 
Your heart betrays itself and truth and me; 
You know not love, speaking of love for two; 
I knew not love till now, and love and shame 
Have flung themselves upon me both at once. 
One will be with me till my death I know, 
The other not an hour. : 

The duke, however, has another and less improper petition 

to advance. In the chapel of the ins is a vial of sa- 

tears, of a marvellous efficacy, when applied by 
a spotless maiden’s hand ; Iolande consents to try the charm 
upon the king,—tries, and fails disgracefully. So tar from be- 
ing cured, ihe king is madder than ever, and the populous are 
easily excited to attempt the life of a practitioner whose very 
failure attested her fil Meantime, Montargis, baulked of 
his prey, burning wi eneneent, Beseves to ruin by intrigue 
the man who had defeated him in arms. He stirs up the peo- 
Ee et the Duke of Orleans, bribes the friars to impeach 

i re the council, and at last, by a clever stratagem, con- 
vinces the Duke of ndy that his own wife has been 
among the other victims of his cousin’s dangerous charms, and 
so procures an order for his assassination. The duke is stab- 

on his way from an interview in which he has in vain en- 
deavyoured to tempt Iolande to flight. Burgundy acknow- 
ledges himself before the il, as the instig of the deed, 
and takes to flight amid shouts of execration. Iolande hangs 
over her lover’s corpse in a sort of ecstacy of grief, while the 
angry human tide rages beneath the convent-walls, and an 
arrow presently lays her beside the man whose devotion had 
cost her so dear. The Hermit appropriately closes the scene 
with a eulogium upon the murdered prince, and with a pro- 
phecy of impending woes :— 
In the grave with him 
I bury hope: for France from this time forth 
¥ but a battle-field, where crime _ bya my 
ce vi 8 ; one 8wo 
Shall smite the nati abanee anew the hundred heads, 
And one dread mace, weighted with force and fraud, 
Shall stun this nation to a dismal peace. 
Mr. Taylor has dedicated his drama, in 
“7 the Duc d’Aumale; his § Me yy 
dently won by the noble house, one of whose many vicis- 
situdes he has commemorated. Napoleonic Im no 
doubt has little to the lovers either of bape oe J or 
romance, and eavily upon particular classes of the na- 
tion over w it is for the second time established. The 
predilections of scholars and poets are not, however, to be set 
the practical requirements of political order; and one 
- the ar uses of wz p meres A 
fostering the animosities and deepening the regrets 
needs, under any régime, exist among those who look back 
upon a long list of royal peony but find that their heredi- 
tary privileges have passed away 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
A WALK THROUGH THE BUILDING. 


att os eee gathering peat cme. _ 55 
a gathering of pictures other ern W 
by ae vor added to more handicraft 
productions than 1851 showed us in Hyde Park. It is more 
in its , a8 em) the ucts of many arts 
which were not developed—as photography—at that time, and 
some which were not even thought of, or needed. A decade 
has, indeed, brought us new arts to serve new necessities. 


wearied of a too easy conquest, and has formed a scheme for | Here, for ae SS far from a monstrous chain-cable, 
carrying off her companion Jolande by force. For this pur- for the A , lies the model of the Warrior,—here 
pen © pee Een ee Se they de- | is steel, t in such forms and twisted with an 
clare to ble; horses are stationed at the convent- 







gate, and Io 
sion. Fort 
panion of M , and a — suitor of Flos, 
the scheme and resolves to defeat it. His soliloquy is pretty :— 
Poor forsaken Flos! 

Not all her brightness, sportfulness, and bloom, 

Her sweetness and her wildness, and her wit, 

Could save her from desertion. No, their loves 

Were off the poise: Her boundless flood of love 

Swept out his petty rill. Love competent 

Makes better bargains than love affluent, 

And his was beggarly and hers was rich. 


Meanwhile a council has been summoned, and the Hermit 
delivers his message in full. The whole passage, of which we 
quote a portion, is extremely spirited :— 


Hatnlet (> hanlct, kod from grange to grange, 

et to et, and from gran 

And shen? set my foot, behold. 

The foot of war had been before, and there 

Did nothing grow ; and in the fruitless fields, 

Whence hands had snatched the beasts of draft, 

Women and children to the plough were yoked : 

The very sheep had learnt the ways of war, 

And, soon as from the citadel rang out 

The ’larum bell, flocked to the city gates : 

And tilth was none by day, for none durst forth : 

But wronging the night-season, which God gave 

To minister sweet forgetfulness and rest, 

Was labour and aspur. I journeyed on, 

And near a burning village in a wood 

Were huddled ‘neath a => of blood-stained snow, 
villagers: I journeyed on, 

And as I passed a convent, at the 

Were Seetet past, hustling each the other, 

Half fed by hed nuns: I journeyed on, 


And ‘twixt a hamlet and a church the 
Was black with biers, for famine fever raged : 
I Se ee aie 

ied in distance: at my side I heard 
wail, that on its mother’s breast 
Drooped its thin face and died: then 





ease that one wonders if it be not flexible lead,—here are the 
Aree cralkas upgastian, cud kage piste cats eaeasing 
8 le : of ship’s 
ponig: whee. ober through by. solid shot or shell, flying 
with force So ores yes nee. ee 
dreamed of universal peace ; and it was proposed—so out of 
favour was god Mars—to e SS ee 
worthy of a temple d to Peace. Here, on the con' 
the most terrific 
every quarter of the 
our 


If 1851 inaugurated a 
justly said the other day, must do the same with 
even more force, and, as was the ¢ object of him whom 


benefit, shall not branches of Art itself, which diverse 
ot Fr ¢ 4 PPt tg | vy learn 

tor France, ‘ an 

pom each other, an gain all round? ere is far 


mething from , and 
more than enough in the picture inte Oe ee eee 
1851 was a great industrial exhibition ; 1862 is of 
all industries and all arts upon a much larger 


Alhambra and the Tuileries would not as the names of the 
first. The space now devoted is conside 


Austria, with all her ¥ about 50,000 feet. 

has only 14,000; Rome, 3500 Little Belgium holds 48,000; 

the ‘verein about France, our valiant competi- 

tor, has 156,000 to display her trophies of Art and industry 
The 
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to the e with this palace of our neighbours. Austria, 
after salekty athens, has gained so much upon time that she 
will present a section of great interest, especially in the items 
of furniture, Bohemian glass and the like wares; she is not 
thoroughly ready, nevertheless. The Roman and Italian 
Courts, nearly ready, display statuary and, what is interesting 
with regard to the future of the building itself, mosaics. Four 
ainters represent their branch of art on behalf of the United 
tates. In sculptors they are more fortunate with some sta- 
tues by Messrs. Storey, Mozier and others. Prussia, Russia, 
the three Scandinavian nations, Spain and Portugal come 
nearest to completion after Austria. Turkey, which loitered 
late in 1851, holds a far better place this time with splendid 
tissues of gold and silver, and the us embroideries for 
which she has the fame of ‘ Her Oriental blood riots in 
the splendours of colour and traditional harmonies which no 
nation has transcended. She has a painter in Musurus Bey. 
As of yore, Holland, wealthy, compact, industrious, is ready, 
and displays her homely , staunch, honest, and in a way 
beautiful. She has a y share of pictures. Russia sends 
no malachite doors and splendid panels of precious stone, but 
a marvellous jasper shaft that cost a fabulous sum of time and 
money to polish, but beautiful as the deep sea wavesare. La- 
pis lazuli and native gold take the place of malachite. Her 
pictures and her carvings show extraordinary merit, the influ- 
ence of French manner being less than might be expected upon 
them. Belligerent America shows, oddly enough, harmless 
things, such as agricultural implements, ploughs, axes, scythes 
and saws, with cereals and fruits. Greece’s block of marble, 
the most appropriate and conspicuous object in 1851, has 
found — in the brothers Phytale, who send a score of 
statues. It is indeed notable that this country shows mostl 
sculpture. She has an industrial court lying behind Brazil, 
and with a sort of back-door opening into Russia. Fortune 
has put Rome close under the wing of France, and handy for 
an exit, towards which Italy seems thrusting the Pope’s sub- 
jects. Under the western dome Austria got together an enor- 
mous collection of sticks, and much old-fashioned-lookin; 
gilded porcelain of Viennese make ; these latter were mov: 
away to make room for a throne. Her court, too, in the north- 
western transept displays good materials sadly jammed up 
and untidy. The most valuable and beautiful object Sweden 
sends is the group of Duellists, by Molin of Stockholm, a 
noble work, showing two naked men bound together with a 
belt, armed each with a dagger, and fighting hand to hand and 
foot to foot in the old Runic fashion. So fine is this, that they 
seem to strive and wheel, and their hair to shake, with strenu- 
ous effort one inst the other. The execution is worthy of the 
design. Near this are tapestries from France, a huge sheet of 
lass from Prussia—a much larger one, French, from St. Go- 
, Was smashed to atoms a few days since, and leaves its 
empty frame. Here are bisque and enamelled porcelain, all 
in very good taste,—from “i two fine bronze statues 
of a wounded victor and a discus-thrower,—of Belgian make, 
an elaborately carved pulpit from Louvain, with its spire ris- 
ing high into the western dome,—some fine casts from Prus- 
sian and French comers, with near it a good and spirited 
work, showing Achilles drawing the arrow from his heel. 
Spain has sent the sun in bottles of wines and jars of sweets. 
ce is clearly rich in fabrics, while England, so the ladies 
say, shows “lovely” lace. Our country has a show of 
stained glass for church use to contend with a small one from 
France. Inthe English section of this character Messrs. Mor- 
ris, Marshall and Faulkner show the most artistically d ed 
and appropriate glass, destined, we believe, for a church at 
rough. The same firm es og © in the Mediewval Court; 
some admirably designed furniture, the only articles there of 
much note. Messrs. Clayton and Bell's glass may take a very 
honourable position both for design and execution. 

Minton’s Majolica Fountain stands in the very centre of the 
eastern, dome platform, and will cast a pleasant flood of glit- 
tering water with a sweet sound, for many a pleasant summer 
day to come. Asa work of Art this marks noble progress in 
advance of the trinket, called the Crystal Fountain, of 1851. 
To right and left open the east transepts, with, glittering in 

gilded shafts, and filled with rich mosaics, Mr. Skid. 
more’s splendid choir screen for Hereford Cathedral, and, 
t from the roof, the magnificent corona -. which 
will hang before it under the tower of the renovated building. 
Near these are effectively coloured lighting-standards for Nor- 
wich, Hereford, Lichfield and Calcutta Cathedrals, showing 
some novelties of manufacture;—behind them, Messrs. Nay- 
lor and Vickers’s vey! of cast steel bells, a wonderful peal, 
that is to be used in the public service here. These, under 
bad advice, have been v ed, over the softest blue, which 
made them quite beautiful to see a few days since. Next, is a 
very Vulcan’s platform of Bessemer steel, whereon such 
wondrous feats are shown as the Titans might envy. This is 
cold, hard steel, which we are accustomed to consider next to 
for brittleness. Lo! there lies a railway rail of the 
size twisted in the cold metal to a mere spiral-like 
Byzantine column, or one of the legs of those spider tables our 
oryy played at cards upon. Is steel brittle in frost ? 
ell, here is a huge bar bent like a pair of sugar- and 
done when the ice lay thick about, not a fibre gone. 


ere is 
ion hardware in many agreeable fo 


le and some very 
disagreeable ones. Here is Dent's clock and Warner’s of 
bells, The Colebrookdale display of ironwork ; notably the 
much-talked of park-gates are very skilfully designed in Re- 
naissance taste, but bronzed like a toy. These are surmounted 
by y figures of angels, well introduced, and tasteless Prince 
ales's feathers. In the east is a sort of supplementary 
Medieval Court, con Mr. Earp’s beautiful but unfinished 
fountain, that is inlaid with many marbles and enriched with 
carvings; also pulpits and a reredos for Waltham Abbey, in 
excellent taste. Messrs. Hart’s court for ecclesiastical - 
ture glitters like a toy-ah0e with smart brass and uer. 
The o te transept a not ungrateful contrast with 
all this shine and fire-new Vulcanry. Canada cools us there, 
and sends up a tall trophy of slabs and sections of perfect 
pines, oaks, larches and other trees that thrive under the snow. 
is climbs to the very roof in stages of huge timbers and 
mighty spars. Round Canada are grouped her sister colonies 
of America, each under her own name, with her gifts about 
her. Turn now to the nave, where Mr. Earp appears again, 
with a drinking fountain very Seeeery omy and orna- 
mented with spar and coloured marbles. By its side ranges a 
monolith of granite, from the Cheesewring Company, an obelisk 
25 feet high; then Bevington’s trophy of leather manufac- 
tures ; the ificent model of the Warrior, sent by the 
Thames Iron Works Company, her builders, and to the right 
and left the Armstrong guns that aid her tremendous powers ; 
an 110-pounder ship-gun on its platform, and a field gun, by 
the Mersey Company, handy almost asa rifle. At the side of 
the nave here will be found a whole armoury from the Arm- 
strong gun-factories, from the very tube that is formed by suc- 
cessive wel of bands of iron upon a core, with its succes- 
sive strengthe breechings to go one upon the other; a 
40-pounder gun all in pieces, so to speak ; a 70-pounder muz- 


zle-loader, and a breech-loader of the same calibre, displaying 
the last improvement of the double wedges which close the 
chamber behind the shot so ectly that nothing can force 
their mighty clutch apart. Here are parts of the breeching of 
that terrible monster, the 600-pounder gun, showing its con- 
centric spiral coils; we A wind together like huge serpents. 
Near this is a grim-looking piece, of business like condition 
but enormous power, the Blakeley gun. In that pretty ma- 
hogany case lies al] the complex, yet simple, shells used for 
Armstrong guns, including some so wonderfully nice of touch 
that they will, and do, explode in the timber side of a ship at 
the moment of passing through it, being, while outside, a whole 
shell, and when within the vessel an exploded mine of mis- 
chief. Some of these are so exquisitely delicate in construc- 
tion that they can be made to ricochet from a wave’s surface un- 
burst, and yet burst at a vessel's side,—a matter of thousandths 
of seconds of time, be it understood. Here is the Woolwich 
trophy of guns and So. from those little shell- 
bearers that so appalled the Chinese, to yee of a 600-pounder, 
and a bolt of solid iron that has been fired, and weighs 1,000 

unds. The old-fashioned shell used to burst in four or five 
1 lar pieces ; here is a case showing the radiating effect of 
an Armstrong shell which goes into a hundred fragments on 
— 

f the guns are to destroy, the lighthouses are to warn and 
save; here accordingly is one of Chance’s first-class re- 
flecting lighthouses, a splendid peace trophy, and a sand 
beacon like a huge bird cage. Here is Bradford cloth, toge- 
ther with Nicholay’s furs ; another organ, from Messrs. Walker ; 
food trophies; and the beautiful Norwich gates of Messrs. 
Bernard, Bishop and Bernard, admirable for intricate iron-work 
and finely designed, but, we think, too delicate for “out of doors” 
use. Here are mountains of gold and silver, from Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskell, and Messrs. Elkington; china, from Messrs. 
Kerr and Binns, from Sir J. Duke and Messrs. Copeland ; from 
Mr.Henry Emmanuel,more gold and silver than half-a-dozen an- 


tique kings could grasp together ; and a second granite obelisk, 
35 feet high, handsomer t the above-named, of pale grey 
stone with sunk spaces, gilt upon its sides, and of novel form, 


from Mr. W. Sim, of Glasgow. More gold and silver is heaped 
up by Messrs. Garrod, and in their case appears the scented- 
water fountain for the Queen’s use or pleasure; here are 
Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, with lumps of purest crystal, 
such as the gnomes might pelt each other with, and exquisite 
specimens of engraved grass; here is Mr. J. Buckingham, 
with his 30-feet telescope, with no less than 20 inches in the 
“clear opening” or object-glass, more powerful than any re- 
flector in the world, so handily fitted that the observer can 
read the declination circle from his seat without running up a 
flight of stairs to do so, as is usual: he can also set it to the 
earth’s position in right ascension with the same facility ; it 
can be wielded by a child. Here is another telescope, by 
Messrs. Grubb, of Dublin, which has great merits. 

Not far off lies an immense model of London, with its pro- 
posed fortifications, a dreadful pull on John Bull’s purse; next 
are Ordnance?maps, almost as amusing to the instructed as 
books. Julia Pastrana’s embalmed body having been declined 
by the Commissioners, they have not excluded a pig “ pre- 
served whole.” A ;gentleman who proposed to display his 
feats with a flying-machine, under the hollows of the domes, 
has been warned off; but if he imitates other persistent en- 
thusiasts, the ladies may be astounded, some fine morning, by 
his ~ ery in mid-air. Among other odd things that were 
offered, was a patent moustache guard, to enable sou ters 
to dine. A poetical catalogue of the whole Exhibition was 
proposed by a French gentleman, who intended to work up 
the reports, decisions and minutes of the Commissions into an 
epic poem.— Atheneum, May 3. 
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A SENSATION POLICE CASE. 


On Saturday last, a gentleman who would not give his name 
or address, and who seemed deeply to feel his unfortunate po- 
sition, was brought up on the charge of having made some un- 
favourable remarks in the pit of the Adelphi Theatre, whilst 
the celebrated Cave Scene of the “Colleen Bawn” was being 
performed “ for the last time at present.” 

Mr. Dion Boucicault, who could scarcely control his indig- 
nation, said he brought forward the matter purely on yw 
grounds. It was of the most vital importance to imee f that 
no opinion, other than favourable, should be expressed on his 
productions —The magistrate ventured to inquire what was 
the nature of the offence. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault (violently affected): Whilst I was 
taking my celebrated Header the prisoner made a remark au- 











dible to the whole house, and I nearly, from or neryous- 
ness, lost my balance, and it was a positi I wasn’t 
precipitated into the orchestra, where I ve met with 
an ignominious death in the interior of a Great 
sensation.) As it was impossible the piece with 


such interruptions, I had the man removed. ve no wish 
to be vindictive, sir, but I must insist upon the very severest 
penalties the law affords being enforced in this instance. 

The magistrate inquired if Mr. Boucicault (whom he begged 
to congratulate on his miraculous eScape, as his loss to the 
stage never would have been repaired, either by himself or any 
one else) could prove that there was any damage done. 

Mr. Boucicault; No, sir, nothing fortunately beyond the 
ae to my nerves,anda slight “ inflicted on the rope; 
but the di t shown—the insult, I may call it—might have 
the most injurious effect upon my future works, of which I 
have no fewer than seventy-two, another at present on its way 
from America, and another so far advanced as only to require 
the plot to complete it—and all of which are entirely original, 
being constructed with variations with the most scrupulous 
a ty from the French dramas and _ novels—— * 

he magistrate (checking him) venti to suggest that his 
question still remained unanswered. 

Mr. —— lt: Only consider, sir, if 1 once were to lose the 
— of the public, what would become of me? I have 
reckoned upon those pieces running up to my 87th year, and 
if they are suddenly interrupted in their career, I should be the 
loser, sir, perhaps of millions. I have already made by the 
“Colleen Bawn” upwards of £66,000. Please multiply that 
amount by seventy-two, and you can easily conceive, sir, what 
my loss would be! 

The i sincerely sympathized with him. He would 
like to be informed what was meant by being original. 

Mr. Boucicault explained that it was an idea copied from 
some one else, but improved upon a little bit by yourself, so as 
to enable you to swear it was r own. 

The prisoner said he had merely whispered to a friend ot his 


in the pit that the water-scene in “ Colleen Bawn” had been | ral 


repeatedly done before, and was no 
once seized by the collar, 
to the station-house. If 
edly sorry for it. 
ticeman 6 25,478, said he took the prisoner into custody. 


new, when he was at 
out of the theatre, and taken 
If he i done any wrong he was un- 





He was sure he was an old offender. He saw him cracking nuts 





at one of the most parts, when every one else, down 
to those who sold les, oranges, and ginger-beer, were aj] 
bathed in tears. e ya , too, once or twice, and in 
fact paid very little attention to what was going on on the 

an 


stage. 

“The magistrate said this was one of the most flagitious 
heartrending cases that had ever been brought before him. Mr 
Boucicault deserved the thanks of the public at for 
having taken the initiative in the matter, and he would take 
the liberty of proposing that a brazen head should be pre. 
sented to Mr. B. as a testimonial. He ‘should be most happy 
to head the subscription himself with sixpence out of the poor. 


box. 

Mr. Boucicault thanked the worthy magistrate, and, after 
congratulating him on his very successful “ header,” of which 
he ‘felt half envious, accepted both the suggestion and the 
money that so gracefully inaugurated it. 

In conclusion, the istrate said that with Snaet to the 
unfortunate man in the dock, if he hadn’t exp his regret, 
he should certainly have condemned him to penal servitude for 
life. The — of the offence would have amply justified 
the severity of the punishment. 

Having distributed photographs of himself all round, amid 
the loud plaudits of the court, Mr. Boucicault jumped on a very 
high horse, which he has been Se, and, preceded by 
seven grooms to clear the way for him, and followed by as 
many more behind to prevent the admiring multitude coming 
too near to his person, he proceeded leisurely in the direction 
of Piccadilly, saluting with the most graceful urbanity all the 
well-dressed persons who passed him.— Punch. 


—_——_s——__—— 


COACHING IN THE Last CeNTURY.—The best descriptior ot 
a ride by coach in those days is that of a certain Rey. Charles 
Moritz, a Prussian clergyman, who travelled from Leicester to 
Northampton, and thence to London, in 1782. “The coach 
drove from the yard through a part of the house. The inside 
passengers got in from the yar, but we on the outside were 
obli to clamber up in the street, because we should have 
had no room for our heads to pass under the gateway. My 
companions on the top of the coach were a farmer, a young 
man very decently dressed, and a blackamoor. The i 
up alone was at the risk of one’s life; and when I was up, 
was obliged to sit just at the corner of the coach, with nothi 
to hold by but a sort of white handle fastened on the side. 
sat nearest the wheel, and the moment that we set off, I fan- 
cied that I saw certain death before me. All that I could do 
was to take still tighter hold of the handle, and to be strictly 
careful to preserve my balance. The machine rolled along 
with prodigious rapidity over the stones through the town, 
and every moment we seemed to fly into the air; so much so, 
that it appeared to me a complete miracle that we stuck to the 
coach at all; but we were completely on the wing as often as 
we passed through a village, or went down a hill. This con- 
tinued fear of death at last became insupportable to me ; and, 
therefore, no sooner were we crawling up a rather steep hill, 
and consequently pa slower than usual, than I care- 
fully crept from the top of the coach, and was lucky enough to 
get myself snugly ensconced in the basket behind. ‘O sir, 
will be shaken to death! said the blackamoor ; but I 
him not, trusting that he was exaggerating the unpleasantness 
of my new situation. And truly, as long as we went slowly 
up the hill, it was easy and pleasant enough; and I was just 
upon the point of falling asleep among the surrounding trunks 
and packages, having had no rest the — before, when, on a 
sudden, the coach proceeded at a rapid rate down the hill. 
Then all the boxes, iron-nailed and copper-fastened, be- 

n, as it were, to dance around me; everything in the 

ket appeared to be alive, and every moment | received 
such violent blows, that I thought my last hour had 
come. The blackamoor had been right, 1 now saw clearly; 
but repentance was useless, and I was obliged to outer 
horrible torture for nearly an hour, which seemed to me an 
eternity. At last we came to another hill, when, quite shaken 
to pieces, bleeding and sore, I ruefully crept back to the top of 
the coach to my former seat. ‘Ah, did I not tell you that you 
would be shaken to death ” inquired the blackamoor, when I 
was creeping along on my stomach ; but I gave him no reply; 
indeed, 1 was ashamed; and I now write this as a warning to 
al] strangers who are inclined to ride in English 
and take an outside seat, or, worse still—horror of horrors !— 
a seat in the basket. From Le to Northampton, I 
had a most dreadful journey. It rained incessantly, and as be- 
fore we had been covered with dust, we now were soaked 
with rain. My neighbour, the young man who sat next me in 
the middle, every now and then fell asleep, and when in this 
state, he perpetually bolted, and rolled against me with the 
whole weight of his body, more than once nearly — me 
from —— to which I clung with the last strength of de 
spair. My forces were nearly giving way, when at last, hap- 
pity, we reached Northampton on the evening of the 14th of 

uly 1782—an ever-memorable day to me, 

“On the next morning, I took an inside place for London. 
We started early in the morning. This journey from North- 
ampton to the metropolis, however, I can scarcely call a ride, 
for it was a perpetual motion or endless jolt from one place to 

another in a close wooden box over what ap to be a 
heap of unhewn stones and trunks of trees scattered by a hur- 
jricane. To make my happiness complete, I had three travel- 
| ling companions, all | Sosy who slept so soundly, that even 
|the hearty knocks with which they hammered their heads 
jagainst each other, and against mine, did not awake him. 
|Their faces, bloated and discoloured by ale and brandy, and 
,the knocks aforesaid, looked, as they lay before me, like 50 
| many lumps of dead flesh. I looked, and certainly felt, like » 
crazy fool when we arrived at London in the afternoon.” 
Let us, who travel in express-trains upon railways, and write 
‘to the Times if they are ae pee late in five hundred 
miles, here pause, and be thankful. 








RatLway TRAVELLING.—The number of travellers by rail- 
way in the United Kingdom in 1861 was 163,435,678, besides 
| 47,894 holders of season and periodical tickets, who must have 
made very many Fey bg in the whole there must have been 
| much nearer six five journeys in the year for every soul 
in the kingdom. The trains, passenger and trains to- 
gether, travelled 102,249,692 miles, which is further than going 
4000 times round the world ; 267,134 horses and 257,474 d 
made railway journeys, little to their liking. The goods 
comprised 12,083,503 cattle, sheep, and pigs, 89,857,719 tons of 
minerals and ral merchandise. In these vast piles of pro- 
| Perty conyey: from place to place the minerals double the gene 
merchandise in quantity, and they are carried at little more 
than a quarter of the cost ; 60,386, tons of minerals pro- 
duced to the railway companies ouly BA 951 200, while 
29,470,931 tons of general merc brought £9,157 987. 
The receipts of the railways (10,433 miles in at the close 


of the year) from all sources of were 706,22, 





which £13,085,756 came from passenger traffic and the 
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and the residue from goods, The expenditure was £13,187,368, 
or 47 per cent, leaving rather more than £14,500,000 net re- 
ceipts. The compensation paid for accidents and losses 
amounted to qe _ The a pe of rolling stock was a 
oss than 5801 locomotives, 15; T carriages, an’ 
10574 wi s for goods traffic: in all 201-451 engines and 
carriages. The numbers are enormous, and they are enormously 
increasing. Comparing last year with the year before, notwith- 
standing the bad weather, the passengers increased by 
13,600,000, the minerals by 8,600,000 tons, the receipts by above 
£2,000,000, the miles travelled by trains nearly 9,000,000. 
3,896,960 trains ran in the course of the, year 1860—upwards 
of 10,000 a day. 


TruTH STRANGER THAN Fiction.—The Tribune quotes the 
following remarkable account of a recent trial at the Old 
Bailey, London. It has escaped our notice in London pa- 

ers. 

; George Hammond, a portrait painter, was placed at the bar, 
to be tried on an indictment found against himself by the 
Grand Jury, for the wilful murder, with malice aforethought, 
of George Baldwin, a ro; cer and mountebank. The pri- 
soner was a man of medium heigh?, but slender form. is 
eyes were blue and mild. His whole bearing gave evidence 
of subdued sadness and a He was 41 
years of age, had a soft voice, and his ap and manner 
bore evidence of his being a man of distinguished education, in 
spite of the poverty of his dress. ¢ é 

On being called on to plead, the prisoner admitted that he 
did kill Baldwin, and he deplored the act, adding, however, 
that, on his soul and conscience, he did not believe himself 
guilty. Thereupon a jury was impanneled to yt the prisoner. 
The indictment was then read to the jury, and the act of kill- 
ing being admitted, the Government rested their case, and the 
prisoner was called upon for his defence. 

The prisoner then addressed himself to the Court and Jury: 

“My lord,” said he, “ my justification is to be found in a 
recital of the facts. Three years I lost a daughter, then 
four years of age, the sole memoria’ of a beloved wife, whom it 
had pleased God to call to Himself. I lost her, but I did not 
see her die. She disappeared—she was stolen from me. She 
was acharming child, and but her I had nobody in the world 
to love me. Gentlemen, what I have suffered cannot be des- 
cribed; you cannot comprehend it. I had expended in advertis- 
ing and fruitless searches everything I —furniture, 
pictures, even to my clothes. All have been sold. For three 
years on foot I had been seeking for my child in all the cities 
and all the villages in the three kingdoms. As soon as by 
painting portraits I had succeeded in gaining a little money, I 
returned to London to commence my advertisements in the 
newspapers. At on pe Friday, the 14th of April last, I 
crossed the Smithfield cattle market. In the centre of the 
market a troupe of mountebanks were performing their feats. 
Among them a child was turning on its head supported on a 
halberd. A ray from the soul of its mother must have pene- 
trated my own, for me to have gor my child in that 
condition. It was my poor child. Her mother would per- 
haps have precipitated herself toward her, and locked herself 
in her arms. As for me, a veil passed over my eyes. I knew 
not how it was—I, habitually gentle, even to weakness, seized 
him by the clothes—I raised him in the air, then dashed him 
to the ground—then again; he was dead. Afterward I re- 
pented what I had done. At the moment I regretted that I 
was able to kill but one.” 

Lord Chief-Justice Tindale—* These are not Christian sen- 
timents. How can you expect the Court and jury to look 
with favour on your defence, or God to pardon you, if you 
cannot forgive.’ 

Prisoner—* I know, my lord, what will be your judgment, 
and that of the jury ; but God has pardoned me; I feel it in 
my heart. You know not, I knew not then, the whole extent 
of the evil that man had done. When some compassionate 
people brought me my daughter in prison, she was no longer 
my child; she was no longer pure and angelic as formerly ; 
she was corrupt, body and soul—her manner, her | e, In- 
famous, like those with whom she-had been living. I did not 
recognize her myself. Do you comprehend now’ That man 
had robbed me of the love and of my child. And I—I 
have killed him but once.” 

Foreman-~“ My lord, we have agreed on our verdict.” 

Chief-Justice—* I understand you, gentlemen, but the law 
must take its course. I must sum up the case, and then you 
will retire to deliberate.” 

The Chief-Justice having summed up the case, the jury re- 
tired, and in an instant after returned into Court with a ver- 
dict of “ Not guilty.” 

On the disc of Hammond, the sheriff was obliged to 
surround him with an escort. The women were determined 
to carry him off in triumph. The crowd followed him all the 
way to his lodgings with deafening shouts and h ' 














Tuvecism Not Quire SupPRESsED.—A case has been re- 
cently brought to light by the Thuggee Department of the 
Punjaub which fully equals in atrocity that of the murderer 
Dumollard, The prisoner was charged with being a profes- 
sional Thug, and with having committed eleven distinct cases 
of poisoning; seven of which terminated fatally, while four 
recovered. It seems that in March, 1861, the prisoner came to 
the house of one Tredoo, a Zemindar of the vi of Chamal, 
in the Goordaspoor district, and represented himself as a pro- 
hit oapieyes by his Judgman in the Jummo State, for the pur- 

0 ae 4 iage for the Judgman’s daughters ; 

é remained two days with oo making arrangements for 
his proceeding with him to contract a marriage for his son; on 
the 1ith of March Tredoo was ready with to go with the 
Ne, who went out in the evening leaving his traps in 
00's house, when a child of joo—a boy about five 
years old—playing about the house, happened to open the pri- 
soner’s bundle, and finding some goor ate a small quantity, on 
which the child was taken ill with vomiting and purging. 
Tredoo, suspecting there was ing wrong, took the pri- 
soner’s by on ‘oor to the thana of Chumal, and the pri- 
Soner was seized. The thanadar gave some of the goor to a 
dog, which died shortly after eating it. The goor contained a 
quantity of white arsenic. Subsequent to the prisoner's 











arrest he voluntarily confessed to the commission of no less 
than twenty cases, in addition to those with which he had | 
been charged, out of which fifteen had terminated fatally. | 
There remain, we think, but little doubt that he must, during 
his long career of crime, have committed numerous murders 
other than those which he has thought proper to disclose. His 
usual method of doing business appears to have been to call on 
his victims, to whom he represented himself as a prohit of 
some great Rajpoot or other family, employed to negotiate | 
a for its daughters. In most instances he 
= the tae of — into wo) 
: statement, accom 
b th them a sufficiency of money to y the | 
expenses of the journey. On their way he would seize a8 op- | 


| empty. old horse had oe speed, and never 


portunity when cooking of placing some powerful poison into | Mr. Davis gave him up to his ro upil. He had ridden him 
the food, which speedily made his victims insensible, when he | in two slg St. ‘Albans Cie the tonight and thirty-three 
would either dispatch the unfortunate wretches by stoning | miles back at night, and never once Sonat hie tclvelae. The 
them to death or allow the poison to do its own work.—Lahore | Prince oqeelh r delighted in him, and after doing all his hunt- 
aoeee 4 . »- Vow) ‘ rd Macclesfield on " he ROD to Cambri 
HE Impertat Lrprary i Paris—The Imperial Lib and had a few days at the beginning of the season. 

in the Rue de Richelieu, Paris, has undergone a bmn = 4 that his roaring began, and knowing the excessive fondness of 
transformation. Its new reading-room, which is of immense | Mr. Davis for the horse, His Roget Highees begged his ac- 
size, will shortly be opened to the public. The library con- | Ceptance of him once more as a hack. Mr. Davis was out with 
tains 1,800,000 volumes, and the shelves on which they are ar- him on Easter saga | at Nap Hill, with some harriers, and 
ranged measure 17 miles. It is generally supposed that the } they took the deer at Byfleet after a capital bit of fan for 2¢ 
library collected by Charles V. in the Louvre formed the stock | hours, in which Comus renewed old acquaintance most satis- 
for the Imperial Lib ; but this is an error. That library factorily , and roarer as he may be, we expect to hear of him 
was purchased for 1,206 livres, by the Duke of Bedford, during | 8nd his first admirer doing a great thing yet. He is a racing- 
the English occupation. The few books existing in Paris, of that | Quartered and very light middled horse, with his shoulder 
period, were scattered among the other royal palaces, and were | Capitally placed, and a peculiarly “clean flashy fencer.”— 
saved by their insignificance. It was Louis XI. who collected | Sporting Mag., May. 
them in the Louvre. Louis XII. transferred the new collec- . . ta Sale 
tion to Blois, and Francis I. to Fontainebleau. In the year Tue First Cause.—A learned Judge of this city, in the 
1722 they were transferred to the Hotel Nevers, in the Rue de | COUrse of a recent series of Lectures delivered by him to the 
Richelieu. aemeas law my = wake Ole, selected, as the subject of 

Royat Lonpox Yacut Cive—Racixe anp Crutstne | 27° o Le a Nera whag -eadepeenrd apnea me Court. ley. 
Crart.—In the programme for the present season there is a ing righ : Ad se os _* oa Sennen mae % 
race announced which cannot fail to be peculiarly interesting. | , P yk a a b ae bers "7 th a Pgs ond 
It is to be contested on the same day as the first-class cutter ates eek ae bie te & an NOs En RO 

looking back to his nervousness and bungling in the outset of 


match, June 21, the commodore and vice-commodore giving | },; : : A 
the prizes of £40 for the first boat and £10 for the ans The tices.’ may find his sensations exactly hit off in those lines 


object in view is to give sport to that class of craft which may 
honestly be termed pleasure yachts, and not to mere racing 
vessels or machines. The conditions of the race are strictly in 
keeping, and are as follows:—Yachts eligible to contend to be 
above 19 tons and not exceeding 50 tons ; to sail in their usual 
sea-going trim to the satisfaction of the sailing committee, ex- 
cept that they will not be required to carry any boat; usual 
crew, viz., captain and one man for every 10 tons, and the 
owner and three friends, of whom one must be a member of 
the R.L.Y.C. No pilot allowed. No balloon sails to be used, 
and no usual sails to be put out of the vessels. Only usual 
fore and aft sails to be allowed, viz., mainsail, foresail, and 
first, second, and third topsails and _— No shifting ballast, 
and the bulkheads all standing. fas, © t lamps, bed- 
ding, wine glasses, crockery ware, &c., in their usual 
places. Five minutes will elapse between the starting of this 
and the other race of the day. Except as above mentioned, 
the races will be sailed under the R.L.Y.C. rules. It is hoped 
that the owners of the yachts entered will assist the promoters 
and endeavour to sail in the spirit of the above regulations. — 
The Field, May 10. 






































































Thou First Great Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this—that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind. 


If this was slightly irreverent, it was an instance of most witty 
application. Need we add that the Lecture, being illustrated 
throughout with piquant anecdotes, was none the less impres- 
sive and all the more agreeable ? . 





Tue Bank Rospery at GENoA.—A correspondent, writing 
from Genoa, on the Ist ult., gives the following details of the 
extraordinary bank robbery already announced by telegraph : 
—* This city has been thrown into the greatest excitement by 
a robbery, perfectly unparalleled for its magnitude and auda- 
city, which has just been committed on M. B. Parodi and Son, 
the well-known bankers. To-day, at half-past one o'clock, a 
band of armed men, about twenty in number, entered M. Pa- 
rodi’s bank, situated in Strada Nuova, one of the most fre- 

uented thoroughfares, and overpowered and tied down to 
their desks all the clerks, who were seated in one room 
with thelr employers, these latter being treated in the same 
manner ; and, while some of the intruders held their captives 
still with loaded pistols and drawn knives held to their throats, 
the others coolly made a clear sweep of all the notes and cash 
within reach. sum taken amounts to 735,000f., Messrs. 
Parodi having unfortunately the habit of keeping their balances 
on their own premises in preference to depositing them at the 
Bank. While the process of rifling was going on, two or three 
customers happened to enter the bank, and were secured and 
gagged by the jars, who, after having emptied out the tills 
and safes, left the office quietly by twos and threes, in the 
same way as they came, so as not to excite suspicion in the 
streets. So complete was the success of the whole mancuyre 
that the alarm was not given till some time after the last of the 
robbers had disappeared, when one of the clerks succeeded in 

himself from his en ran out to inform the 

of the fact. It must be understood that the office 

is situated on the top floor of M. Parodi’s palazzo, and quite at 

the back, so that, even if any of the clerks had had the time or 

to shout for help, their cries would roy have 

unnoticed. M. Parodi, the head of the , is at pre- 

sent in the hands of his medical attendant, his frame having 

suffered & most severe from the effects of the outrage, 

and, as he is old and feeble, it is feared the consequences may 
be fatal.” —Galignawi. 


A FRENcHMAN AT THE GREAT Exursrrion.—M. John 
Lemoine writes to the Débats from London an account of the 
epening ceremony at South Kensington. He refers to the war- 

e of the Exhibition, and then goes on to complain 
pla: y of pwr Bees everywhere by the cupola. “The 
cupola is the mable shape. The two great melon skins 
F which cover the palace of the Exhibition are themselves cu- 
contained ten hunters and two hacks, and the chief of the lat-| polas; there is nothing, even to the wigs of the Lord Chan- 
ter is the chesnut with the Sir Hercules crest on the root of] cellor and the Speaker, which does not resemble acupola. As 
the tail, which Colonel Hood uently rides farming; and | for the E: , any one who had not seen them since the for- 
whose beautiful “arm-chair action” makes very short work of | mer Exhibition would not ise them. One would think 
the route between the Norfolk and Flemish James |them c at nurse; they have all got beards and mus- 
King is generally on Myrtle,a very clean -looking | taches. are the caricatures of other days, in which 
mare, who rather drowns her height by her nice sp’ pro- | fi the traditional Frenchman of Leicester Square, with 
portions; and we perhaps saw nothing more like a patent- uncultivated a puaaee? To-day it is the En, who 
safety across country. St. Patrick, a long, low chesnut, was | make themselves lke go’ . Tt was only les Anglaises who 
in the next stall, but he shows his age more, and from his head | stil] looked like themselves. There they were’ in plenty of 
we thought him much older than he is. Dun Robin is an up-| time, with brilliant midday toilets, dazzling in their freshness 


Tue Yacut Reeatta Prizes.—The silver prizes for the New 
York Yacht Regatta of the coming June may be seen at 
Tiffany and Co’s. They are six in number, and are consi- 
dered by the makers to be more exquisite in design and work- 
manship (though less expensive) than those furnished by them 
in previous years. The one which will strike observers as the 
most cunning and characteristic is that luxurious caprice 
known in society as a bottle holder or rester. It is an antique 
barge closely studied aiter the inevitable Roman pattern, with 
prow and stern of most graceful curvature, just enough 
to hold one recumbent bottle of wine. The lockers, oars, and 
all the details of a boat in its minutest are complete. A 
second elaborate affair is the chocolate dish. It is ornamented 
with the procession of Neptune, (after Flaxman) and bordered 
with cables and other emblems of the sea. The handle is a 
section of a wooden mast, and on the summit of the structure 
is an ancient mariner with a spy glass. The egg-boiler is an 
ingenious variety of that useful article. Like its companions, 
it is enriched with marine fancies, and is crowned with a mast 
and a sailor half way up it. The ice dish is a capacious bowl, 
appropriately decora' The cigar stand is a more ambitious 
work. The knob of the cover is a sailor supported on one 
side by a foul anchor and on the other by a capstan. On the 
face of the stand is a beautiful representation of that mytholo- 
gical event, the building of the ship for the mants. The 
sixth and last of the set is a tea kettle of quaint and lovely 
design. The pieces are considered of equal value, $150 each. 
They are a credit to American art, and would not be out of 
place in the World’s Fair.—Journal of 





Tue Prixce Consort’s Private Srup.—The stables 


standing dun, of ae | sixteen-one, who carries the whip, and | and extravagant colours. Lilies and roses dressed d la Belle 
was originally B from Mr. Po; the owner of | Jardiniére.” 
Wild Dayrell. Forester is fifteen years old, and was foaled in eet 


the penny om _— = me a ph Ghillie Callum, a 
very le y horse, whom Colone originally p 
and peiacipally rides in arun. Guy Mannering + a brown 
horse of immense power, and was often ridden by the late 
Prince Consort, of whose weight he looks and was oroughly 
master. His Royal — confined himself entirely to his 
harriers, and only met the staghounds a en. 
A strong grey mare Blanche is another of Colonel Hood's 
cross-country favourites, and Strychnine, a light- and 
long-necked, and altogether a very peculiarly built horse, but 
a finished timber-jumper, occupies the end stall, and has been 
uently ridden by the Prince of Wales. 

ing very much pressed for time, we were unable to see 
the chesnut y (who did his work as well as ever last sea- 
son), and the rest of the Buck Hound stud. Old Pioneer had 
died two or three weeks before. For the whole of his seven 
seasons, he was never sick or sorry, till the very last day at 
Hawthorn Hill, when Mr. Davis thought that he was not - 
self. In fact, it was quite a case of “ Come, old boy, I must wake 
you up if you don't do better,” and he was fi dead in his 
stable t mornings after. It was the day after the great snow- 
storm, and he had loose or jum: about at exercise, and 
it is supposed that he had burst a blood-vessel, and bled slow- 
ly to as the thorax was full of blood, and the heart quite 


Tue Po.yGLor GAMEKEEPER.—In the suite of the Japanese 
ambassadors now in this country there is a Highlander of the 
name ot Macdonald, whose history is not a littl remarkable. 
He was a gamekeeper a few years ago on an estate near Fort 


Augustus, and the being visited for sport by a nobleman 
then connected wih the British Govaiaanant, An found to his 


surp! 

ling of the gamekeeper had not prevented him from acqu' 
Lctepenet knowledge of languages, for the learning of w' 

he seemed to possess a peculiar facility. The patronage of his 
lordship was at once extended to Macdonald, who was sent 
for some time to one of the English colleges. Making extra- 
ordinary progress in his linguistic studies there, influence was 
used to procure for him an appointment in the East, and the 
result has been that the Fort Augustus gamekeeper—still, we 
are informed a comparatively young man—ocomes back to his 
native country in the highly responsible position of interpreter 
to the Japanese ambassadors !—Jnverness Advertiser. 


Fox-Huxtixa Taste-Crora.—Her ey na some while 
i of giving an impetus to the linen manu- 


and execution of which are said by those most intimately 
as it is possible for 
are to be seen in Class 
centre of the one is a 


gave Mr. Davis a fall but once, some years ago, when a 
gate, which was not quite latched, sprang open as he just 
touched it. ’ ’ 
He was fifteen-three, and bought in Ireland, with a most 
head and t, and well up to fourteen stone, so that 

. Davis rode with nearly four stone in hand. His roar- 
ing was an affection of the mucous membrane of the nose, and 
not of the throat, a malady which has overtaken This 
perfection, 


horse was both as a roadster and a hunter, when | manner, and a degree of has been obtained, more 
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a long-prevailing notion that oil-painting or 
engraving could alone surmount. “ Breaking Covert,” “Full 
Ory,” and “ The Death,” occupy the border and corners ; while 
whips, caps, brushes, &c., are blended here and there amidst 
oak and holly foliage, which runs amongst the design in a play- 
ful and no less way. The of this table-cloth is 
by Mr. | ow Ue the well-known linen warehouse, in Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, at a keen foxhunter him- 
self, it is not surprising that the it is so complete and true 
throughout. Nor has Mr. Tucky fens eye the adaptability of 
this fox-hunt table-cloth to the es of many, that gentle- 
man having so ee the d as to permit of the family 
seat of its possessor being introduced with great effect in the 
back-ground of the centre—the Meet ; while, moreover, another 
space now occupied by a fox’s head is left for the introduc- 
tion of the family arms or crest. 





Dears at A Spanish Buti-Fiaut.—A Madrid letter gives 
the following account of the fatal accident at a bull-fight al- 
luded to by some of the Spanish journals :—‘“ The first bull- 
fight of the year took place on the 21st (April), and was marked 
by an accident which caused great excitement throughout the 

ity. One of the torreadors, named ez, but more ge- 
nerally known by the popular d tion of ‘ E] Pedete, was 

by the bull, just as he rescued, by means of his 
cloak, one of the picadores, who had fallen from his horse. 
The animal's horns had entered his chest, and made a fearful 
ay bo unfortunate man with great difficulty got on = 
egs, an T staggering a few steps, ing both his han 
on his chest to stop the blood, which flowed fast, fell into the 
arms of his oompemene andexpired. The fight continued and 
his colleague, El Gaetano, who afterwards killed five bulls in 
succession, moony ae ne a similar fate. This unfortunate 
event, to the great disappointment of amateurs, has caused the " 
postponement of another fight announced, as the only matador 
— Lining is quite exhausted by his exertions on the first occa- 

nm. 





Just anp Coot.— When the late admiral of the fleet, William 
Peere William , Was a midshipman on a for- 
eign station, a brother midshipman and himself had each a 
favourite dog; the other took some offence at our 
hero’s dog, and threatened to w it overboard. “If you 
do, yours shall follow,” was the reply. Both were in- 
stantly thrown over in — succession, at the loss 
of his dog, the other midshipman came up to liam and de- 
manded satisfaction, challenging him to fight. “ Becalm, sir,” 
said William, coolly, “ you have acted most brutally, towards 
my a and I have retaliated on yours, as I poomloet I would 
do. You are entitled to no m from me, but your of- 
yomg dog is. I therefore propose to save the life of your 
dog, if you will do so by mine.” The proposal was acceded 

Young William instantly leaped overboard, swam to his 


opponent’s dog, secured him, and reached the v where he 
was hauled up in triumph. His comrade tollowed exam- 
le, and was equally successful. They were both by 
being sent to the mast-head. When far advan in life, the 


declared that he always reflected on having saved the 
lives of those dogs with great satisfaction, 





Tae Dexrest “Due” WeLt ix THE WorLD.—A clever 
lecture by Mr. Henry Catt tells us that the Warren farm well 
is not an Artesian, having been dug, not bored. The scienti- 
fic facts, he says, learned from this great work are :—That the 
wae pase end has no existence in this locality; that the 

t is double its usual thickness; that Mr. of Pul- 


feet ; the lower, 214 ; the grey marl, 
155 ; blue marl, 173 ; firestone,8 ; it, 282 ; do. with green sand, 
25; clay, 5; sand, 5; fi ous beneath ; trom which we 
may deduct 10 per cent. for the dip. In the strata pierced fossil 

mary gault fossils were found ; also fossil wood, 
ving the cavities 


Ditchling ‘ , Artesian 
well at the County Lunatic Asylum at Hayward’s Heath was 
nearly 900 feet deep, and its supply derived from the 4 
nous strata. The water was very wholesome, and the supply 
so abundant that, after they had pumped out 40,000 gallons, it 
hardly lowered the level one inch.— Eapress. 


Rossisn From Rome.—Between 10 and 11 in the morning 
the Pope and King of Naples were, on the day of the latter's 
visit, enjoying the sea breeze at Porto d’Anzio, when the 
smoke of a steamer was observed on the horizon. Gradually 
the vessel approached, ap to come from the direction 
of Genoa. No flag was displayed, and she was at first thought 
to be a trader, but her deck was soon discovered to be crow: 
with soldiers, The vessel approached within gunshot. T 
Pontifical Zouaves were at their posts, and the artillerymen 
were asking themselves if their services were not about to be 
required. Opposite the camp the vessel audaciously slack- 
ened her pace, and hoisted the Piedmontese ing he dis- 
play of those colours was a defiance, an insult. ie Neapoli- 


tan steamers are not even allowed to show them in the| also 


harbour of Civita Vecchia. The pontifical army trembled 
with r, and asked to be allowed to sink the o: 
vessel. . de Mérode calmed them. Three minutes woul 
have sufficed to cause flag, ship, and Piedmontese soldiers to 
. But the Pope, with that mildness which the in- 
sults of his enemies have never been able to im r, formally 
forbade any reply to the provocation. “ When I am present, ° 
he said, “arms must not be used, I can only pray for them. 
The —— soldiers were obliged to repress indigna- 
tion, but the white and yellow flag was raised, and the Roman 
camp resounded® with cries of “ Long live Pius [X.! Long 
live the Pontiff King!” In the face of that demonstration the 
Piedmontese vessel put about, and steamed away in the direc- 
tion of Naples.—Letter from Rome, in the Gazette de France. 





PRrowasLe EXAGGERATIONS FROM Russ1a.—Our last letters 
from St. Petersburg state that the nobility are using the most 


assembly. The government is deeply embarrassed, 

Czar float irresolutely between the different parties who seek 
to obtain the direction of affairs. Those parties are four in 
number :—1. The democratic revolutionary, which has no 
avowed chiefs in the interior of the empire. 2. The moderate 
liberal, to which a great portion of the nobility a 3. 
The court, called in Ri the German party, the chi of 
which, the last remnants of the régime of com m of the 
Czar Nicholas, are MM. Adilerberg, Prince le Dolgoroukov, 
Annenkov, and Prianischnikov. 4. The Russian { 
directed by the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the Em- 
peror. The last-named ey has, it is said, just gained the 
upper hand.—Opinion Nationale. 





Cgess. 


PROBLEM No. 698. By R. B. Wormald. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO ProsLem No. 697. 


White, Black. 
1 Ode EBS 1. P tks B (a) 
2 RtoKR 2. Any move, 
3. R mates. 
(a) If Black take B with R, White replies with Kt takes Kt, and 
then mates, with the same Kt, at Q 7. 


This is the solution given in the Fidd of May 3, whence the 
Problem was borrowed ; but there is a screw loose in it. If Black 
in place of taking B at all, play his own B to K R 5, he can post: 
pone the mate to the fourth move. We observe that the Midd of 
the 10th ult. observes that a variation—not naming it—has been 
overlooked. 


The Stowes poe was played at the Sheffield Chess Club, 
between Mr. E. Thorold, the leading player of that town, and the 
well-known player, Dr. Wilson — 


KING KNIGHT’S GAMBIT. 





White(T.) Black (W.) White (T.) Black (W.) 
1PtoK 4 PtoK4 18 KttoR3 BtoB3 
2PtoK B4 PtksP 14 Q to Kt 6, ch to B2 
8 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 |15 QtoKt4 toK2 
4 BtoB4 B to Kt 2 16 KttoKt5 RtoR5(b) 
5 PtoQé 5 109 LE Sod te KttoR3 
6 Castles Btok3 18 PtoQ5(c) Castles 
7 BtksB P tks B 19 Kt tks RP, ch K to Kt 
8 PtoB3 PtoKR3 20 KttoB6,ch Kt tks Kt 
$A bd 21 P tks Kt ttoB4 
10 Kt tks P (a) tks Kt @PtoQKt4 Rtks RP (d) 
11 Qto Kt5, ch } ba 2 23 K tks R to R 2, ch 
12 QtksKKtP PtoK4 24 K to Kt toR 





And Black must win. 





(a) This sacrifice is worse than useless. P to K R4 is the proper 
yee A well played; for if white makes the obvious move 
of taking the Emr bishop’s pawn with Knight, ney black 
answers with K to Q, winning a piece.—(c) Threatening Kt takes 
QP, check. From this point the game becomes very interesting. 
—(d) Cleverly conceived. 





Tue Scotcn News-Boy.—From what I saw of the Scotch 
news-boy between Edinburgh and Perth, I am disposed to 
think that if they leave off selling the Scotsman, Punch, and 
Temple Bar in time, and take to law, politics, and wholesale 
trade, they will become lord high chancellors, prime ministers, 
and lord a One of them came into my carriage at Dum- 
blane, while I was reading the Times. I a copy of Punch 

by me. My youthful friend almost turned himself upside 
down to see what paper I was perusing; and when he ascer- 
tained that it was the 7imes, he rel to me, with a naiveté 
of tone, and a power of dialect which I have never 
heard equalled, the following little story :—* Thir 
wis a gentleman in the train yistirday that sold me the Times 
and Punch for tippence-hepney, and I sold them avain to 
anither gentleman at the next station for the full price.” I 
think if I had been a king, or a iord lieutenant of and, I 
should have ted that able Scotch diplomatist on the spot. 
But as I was neither, I could oy grant the obvious wish 
of his heart. I sold him my and Punch for what he 
evidently thought they were worth at second-hand, viz., “ tip- 
pence-hepney.” The tye %, 4, Rd 
secured his aga hy: he left me, an @ey{teo-t an- 
other carriage. Not finding a customer, as I presumed, he 
came back at the next station, and, me as if he had 
never seen me before in his life, actually asked me to buy my 
Times and Punth back again at the full price !— Temple Bar. 


Pusiic Servants.—Antisthenes, to make the Athenians sen- 
sible of the abuses that were committed in besto public 
employments, advised them to order that their asses should be 
made to plough no less than their horses: it was answered 


>| that the beast in question was not formed for ploughing. “ No 


matter for that,” he replied, “ all depends on your decree ; for 

the most ignorant and most unqualified persons, on whom 

bestow the command in your wars, become nevertheless 

tly extremely worthy of them, because they are em- 
ployed by you !"—The ton. 


McARone’s Ipga oF ARMOUR-PLATES—A 
ant of 


lieuten- 





who is on my staff here, has just en- 
sah ms cy te bended teens entioendl on or 


tered, 





I endeavoured to point out the difference. 
“ The plates,” I said, “ are on the outside of one, and inside 


the other.” . 
“ Well,” he uite see it. You know the 


lied, “I int g ‘ 
magazines were y Mailed !"— Vanity Fair. 





CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing s0, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper axp 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





CATARRH 
And Diseases of the Air Passages, 

Catarrh, or chronic inflammation of the nasal passages, is a dis- 
ease characterized by a profuse discharge from the head or throat, 
accompanied by an offensive breath, headache, &€., &c. It fre- 
quently gives rise to diseases of the throat and air passages, in 
many cases producing pulmonary consumption. Sometimes it 
extends to the middle ear, and produces deafness ; again it spreads 
through the tear passages to the eye, and inflames that organ, 
causing the tears to overflow upon the slightest irritation or ex- 
posure, producing what is called “ Weeping Eye.” Catarrh has 
hitherto defied medical treatment, and has been considered as 
incurable. Owing to its effects on sight and hearing it has fre- 
quently been brought under the notice of Dr. Lighthill, ot this 
city, who has devoted a large portion of his time and attention to 
the subject, and bas succeeded in discovering the method of treat- 
ment under which the worst cases yield readily and admit of a 
eure. 

This achievement of medical science, for which great credit is 
due to Dr. Lighthill, will no doubt prove a means of saving much 
misery and perhaps many lives.—[Zvening Fost, April 1862. ] 

Dr. Lighthill can be Ited at his resid , 34 St. Mark's 
Place, on diseases of the Eye, Ear and Air Passages, until 3 P.M, 
daily. 








CALIFORNIA WINES, 


From the vineyards of 
SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS. 
FOR SALE BY 
Cc. A. ROBERT, 

61 Cedar Street. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 


East Inpia Pare Ag, $4,50; XX Pate Aug, 3,50; 
Srout Porter, $4. 


Depot 69 Liberty St., N.W. |W. WARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Neo. 44 Beaver Street, N.Y., 
S8o0Le AGENT If THE UNITED STaTES FOR 
BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 


JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 
Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &Xc. 


PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 











No. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 





ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
WROUGHT CAST AND 


WIRE. 
Iron Rarirnes, GaTEways, a Bavcontes, VERANDAE, 
and Farm Fences; Tree Guarps, STALL GUARDS, MaNeEss, 
and Wixnpow Gvuarps. 


Wire Flower Trarss, Stanps, Baskets, &c. 
Illustrated catalogues mailed, on receipt of four three-cent 


stamps. ‘ 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal-st., near Broadway, N. ¥. 
General Agents for “ New-York Wire-Railing Co.” ¥ 


TTENTION.—Dr. BRIGGS, the Chiropodist, is s Wo® 
derful_o r. His method of Come, eet 
Callosities, Nails, Frosted and Blistered Feet, aud 
Diseased Joints, &c., b pete; therefore delay not nor tory. oe 
submit your feet to his ae without delay, at No. 212 

way, opposite St. Paul’s Church. Dr. 
Bunion Alleviator is 





¥ 





